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done in 1917 by the fa- 
mous Yugoslavian sculp- 
tor now in residence at 
the University of Notre 
Dame. Featured in this 
issue is Edward Fischer’s 
illustrated article about 


the artist. 














Nominations for the third annual 


THOMAS: MORE MEDAL AWARD 


To be given on May 4, 1957, in Chicago, to the publisher who in the opinion 
of the Board of Directors of the Thomas More Association, has made the most 
distinguished contribution to Catholic publishing in 1956. The nominations here 
listed have been selected by the Staff of the Thomas More Association for pres- 
entation to the Board. Listed alphabetically, they are as follows: 


ATLAS OF THE BIBLE by L. H. Grollenberg, O.P. (Nelson) 
BEGINNINGS by various Catholic writers (Sheed and Ward) 
THE BOOK OF BOOKS and THE BOOK OF LIFE by Daniel-Rops (Kenedy) 


THE BOOK OF CATHOLIC QUOTATIONS, John Chapin, editor 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy) 


BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS, Donald Attwater, editor (Kenedy) 
CATHOLIC BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, Steinmueller and Suiliven (Wagner) 
CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART by Anton Henze (Sheed and Ward) 
THE LAST HURRAH by Edwin O’Connor (Little, Brown) 
THE MASSES OF HOLY WEEK AND THE EASTER VIGIL (Liturgical Press) 
PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY SERIES, Von Matt (Regnery) 
PLAYED BY EAR by Daniel Lord, S.J. (Loyola University Press) 
THE PRESENCE OF GRACE by J. F. Powers (Doubleday) 
THE TWO-EDGED SWORD by John L. McKenzie, S.J. (Bruce) 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
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REVIEWS 


Bach and the Heavenly Choir 

The Bible and the Liturgy 

Bitter Victory 

Blue Camellia 

The Catholic Priest in the Modern World 

Citadel, the Story of the U.S. Senate 

Conspiracy Among Generals 

Crisis in Communication 

The Crisis of the Old Order, 1919-1933 

The Day the Money Stopped 

Destiny and Glory 

De Valera and the March of a Nation 

Discovery in the Judean Desert 

A Distant Drum 

The Distant Music 

Dr. Livingstone, | Presume? 

The Dynamics of World History 

The Earth We Live On 

For Love of Martha 

Freud, Psychoanalysis, Catholicism 

Give Us This Day 

The Guns of Navarone 

The Holy Fire 

An Introduction to Philosophy 

John Henry Newman, Autobiographical 
Writings 

Joseph Most Just 

The Journal of a Southern Pastor 

The Last Angry Man 

The Men Who Made the Nation 

Memoirs of Michael Karolyi 

One Half of the World 

Onionhead 

Our Faith 

Pagan Spain 

The Philadelphian 

A Popular History of the Reformation 

Reflections on the Passion 

The Road to Monte Cristo 

The Sacrifice 

The Scapegoat 

The Sea Dreamer 

Shane Leslie’s Ghost Book 

The Sources of Catholic Dogma 

St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles 

A Surfeit of Honey 

To See the Dream 

The Undefeated 

The Vatican Story 

War and Christianity Today 

William Penn 

The Window in the Wall 
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You Really Veed ... 


A HOLY HOUR BOOK 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Compiled by Charles J. Greath 
Adults, too, will profit from this col- 
lection of meditations, hymns, pray- 


ers. History and indulgences of the 
Holy Hour. 


v 


THE STATIONS FOR 
SMALL CHILDREN 
By Sister Marguerite, C.S.J. 
Enables the littlest child to make the 
Stations with mother’s help. 

Paper, 32 pp., $ .25 
v 


THE TRIPLE WAY 
By St. Bonaventure 


Paper, 80 pp., $1.25 


A clear exposition, readably arranged, 
of the three ways of spiritual life. 
Handsomely produced. 


86 pp., $1.50 
v 


THE FIFTEEN MYSTERIES 
By Theodore Maynard 
Scriptural and historical background 


of each mystery in blank verse makes 
meditation easy. 


v 


THE RITES OF HOLY WEEK 
By Frederick R. McManus 


Father McManus gives all informa- 
tion needed by priests, servers, sacris- 
tans, choir directors. 

Approx. 164 pp., $3.00 
Vv 


LAYMAN’S COMPLETE MISSAL 
FOR HOLY WEEK 


By Leonard Perotti, O.F.M. 
For congregational use. 


v 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC for 1957 


Explains more, tells more, lists more 

Catholic and general information than 
any other single book. Indexed. 

704 pp., $2.00 

cloth, $2.50 


72 pp., $1.00 


Your bookstore or Dept. 4-2441 


ST ANTHONY 
GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON, N.J. 

















ABOUT OUR REVIEWERS 


Robert W. Faulhaber and family 


O* SEPTEMBER | Robert W. Faul- 
haber, who reviews A Surfeit of 
Honey by Russell Lynes in this issue, 
will shepherd his family unto a plane 
bound for Paris. There they plan to live 
for a year while he studies, does research 
and begins work on a book that he has 
been mulling over for some time. This 
will not be the first Paris trip for the 
tall, young assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at De Paul University in Chi- 
cago. He and his wife Martha lived 
there from 1950 to 1952 when Mr. Faul- 
haber received his degree of Doctorat 
d’ Universite of Paris. 


During his two year stay Mr. Faul- 
haber took a deep interest in the work 
of the French theologians — especially 
that of Father Congar and Father De 
Lubac. In their meditative attempts to 
penetrate the heart of the mystery of 
the Church neither by pure analysis nor 
by pure contemplation but by a balance 
of the two, these men, Mr. Faulhaber 
believes, have made theology come alive 
in an age anxious to ignore it complete- 
ly or to confine it to the realm of the 
speculative. 

This transition from knowledge for 
its own sake to a norm for action, so 
important in theology, does not destroy 
the autonomy of any science, Mr. Faul- 
haber points out. In his own field, he 
insists that the study of economics has 
a value of its own, but he also insists on 
an awareness of the implication of eco- 
nomics as a science. “As physics and 
chemistry are to engineering, so eco- 
nomics is to’ social problems.” 

In Economie et Humanisme, a move- 
ment with headquarters in Paris organ- 





ized for the study of the social and eco- 
nomic complex, Mr. Faulhaber found 
others aware of the importance of this 
interaction. He has continued his asso- 
ciation with the group acting as their 
American representative. His article 
“Economie et Humanisme’s Search for 
a Human Economy” which explains the 
work of this organization appeared in 
the American Journal of Economics and 
Sociology. 

A Books on Trial reviewer for three 
years, Mr. Faulhaber also has done re- 
views for Social Order and has had ar- 
ticles published in The Commonweal, 
Work, Today and other periodicals. He 
did his undergraduate work at The 
Catholic University of America in 
Washington and received his M.A. de- 
gree from the University of Chicago. 
While at Chicago he was a member of 
the editorial staff of Concord, a maga- 
zine published by a group of Young 
Christian Students. In addition to the 
translation of The Human Ascent, a 
book-length manuscript which he 
worked on with his wife, Mr. Faulhaber 
has translated many pamphlets and 
speeches from French to English. 


Azer OTHER reviewers in this issue: 
Daniel T. Mitchell (reviewing Bit- 
ter Victory by Rene Hardy) is assistant 
professor of English at Loyola Univer- 
sity of Los Angeles. 

Genevieve M. Casey (reviewing Blue 
Camellia by Frances Parkinson Keyes) 
is chief of the Detroit Public Library 
Extension and chairman of the Biblio- 
therapy Committee of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Father Timothy Horner, O.S.B. (re- 
viewing The Holy Fire, by Robert 
Payne) is a graduate of Ampleforth Col- 
lege and Christ Church, Oxford. He is 
now Headmaster of the newly estab- 
lished Saint Louis Priory School, at 
Creve Coeur, Missouri. 

Father Carroll Stuhlmueller, C.P. (re- 
viewing Discovery in the Judean Desert, 
by Geza Vermes) is Professor of He- 
brew and Old Testament Exegesis at the 
Passionist House of Studies, Chicago. 
He holds degrees in theology and scrip- 
ture studies from The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D.C., and 
from the Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
Rome. 
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THE INNER 
SEARCH 


by 
Dom Hubert 
van Zeller, O.S.B. 


On prayer, ascetic- 
ism and mysticism. 
Written for priests 
and religious, but 
with great appeal to 
anyone who loves the 
life of prayer. 

$3.00 





OTHER PEOPLE 
by Wingfield Hope 


The author of LIFE TOGETHER on how to avoid fric- 
tion in our relations with our family, friends and rela- 


tives. Very good chapters on in-laws and children. 
MARCH 27th $3.00 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
WRITINGS 


by John Henry Newman 


All the autobiographical writings found among New- 
man’s papers. Much is newly released: some has ap- 
peared before, but in cut and modified form. $4.50 


THE WAY IT WORKED OUT 
by G. B. Stern 


A sequel to ALL IN GOOD TIME in which the author 
continues the entertaining story of her life as a Cath- 
olic. $2.50 


THE WINDOW IN THE WALL 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Talks on the Blessed Sacrament. Delightfully infor- 
mal, but full of teaching. $2.75 


Order from any bookstore 


For more about these books write for Sheed and Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET. We hove a Lenten reading list too, if you would like 
it. To get either or both write to Michele MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 
Marcu, 1957 


AFTER VEILING THE TELEVISION AND 
BANISHING WHODUNITS - - 
you will want something to read? We suggest: 


THE DYNAMICS OF 
WORLD HISTORY 


by Christopher Dawson 
Edited by John J. Mulloy 


Selections from all Dawson’s writings arranged to 
give a comprehensive view of world history—a book 
which does much to clarify the present peculiar state 
of the world. .00 


THE RELUCTANT ABBESS 


by Margaret Trouncer 


The author of THE NUN has a very different subject 
in this book. No saint, but a nun who stayed “inside” 
and helped to start the Jansenist heresy. $3.75 


SUDDEN SPLENDOR 
by M. K. Richardson 


The story of a girl who grew up with an iron prejudice 
against the Church, was converted as suddenly as St. 
Paul and became one of the most loved Sacred Heart 
nuns of the last century: Mother Digby. $3.25 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
IN ONE VOLUME 


This comes in various bindings. The regular edition 
(the least expensive) is fine for Lenten reading. Ma- 
roon cloth. $7.50 


(To read with the Old Testament: A PATH THROUGH 
GENESIS by Bruce Vawter, C.M. ($4.00). This is not 
only wonderful on Genesis, but a help with the rest 
of the Old Testament. For the New Testament Maisie 
Ward’s THEY SAW HIS GLORY ($4.50) gathers the 
fruit of the wonderful work done by modern scholar- 
ship and archeology into one handy readable vol- 
ume.) 
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! For Thoughttul Catholic Readers 


VALIANT ACHIEVEMENTS 
By Doris Burton 


This new book, a companion vol- 
ume to Daring to Live, establishes 
Doris Burton as a leading writer 
for Catholic young people. Includ- 
ed in these stories of ten women 
and girls whose achievements are 
valiant in the sight of God and 
man are those of Edith Stein, St. 
Maria Goretti, and Edel Quinn— 
women of our own time whose lives 
might well be examples to all. 
Imprimatur $2.95 


THE GOLDEN HEART 
By John Beevers 


The first full and officially authorized story of Our Lady of Beau- 
raing to appear in English.—Imprimatyur 
Just published, paperbound, illustrated, $1.75 


MARTYRS 
IN CHINA 


JEAN MONSTERLEET 


Regnery 


MARTYRS IN CHINA 
By Jean Monsterleet, S.J. 


Here is an inspiring story of Chris- 
tian faith and high courage versus 
the stark cruelty of persecution. 
Written by a missionary who wit- 
nessed the occupation of China by 
the Red Army, this new book Pre- 
sents a factual, incredible account 
of the methods used by the Com- 
munists in their attempt to oblit- 
erate the teachings of Christ and 
subject a gentle people. 
Imprimatur 


$3.75 


FREUD, PSYCHOANALYSIS, CATHOLICISM 
By Peter J. R. Dempsey, O.F.M. Cap., Ph.D. 


Father Dempsey’s judicious evaluation of Freud and his teach- 
ings from the Catholic viewpoint.—Imprimatur 


Just published, $3.00 





THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
GEORGES BERNANOS 


“He had something to say and 
he said it, forcefully, with a ge- 
nius.”—Bestsellers $4.50 


SUPERSTITION CORNER 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith 


“What a fresh vigorous tale it 
is!”—The Catholic World $3.75 





HENRY 
At all Catholic Bookstores 


ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA 


Photographs by 
Leonard von Matt 


Text by Hugo Rahner, S.jJ. 
A fine biographical and pictori- 
al account commemorating the 
fourth centenary of the death 
of Ignatius Loyola, founder of 
the Society of Jesus. Selected 
for the 1957 Catholic Lenten 
Reading List as “one of the 
most beautiful books of 1956.” 

$6.50 


BEYOND THE GLASS 
By Antonia White 


“Antonia White has the distinc- 
tion of being one of the best 
Catholic women writers of the 
generation.” —Commonweal 


$3.75 





THE LITTLE FRIENDS 
OF JESUS 


By Marcelle Auclair 


™ - an immensely practical, 


thoroughly readable, education- 
al and loveable 
book for young 
children.”— 
Books on Trial 


y Loge. es 
4G CHEESE ocd 

A SAINT OF THE WEEK 
By Desmond Murray, O.P. 


“__@ streamlined answer to a 
modern need.”—The Sign $4.50 


RICHARD RAYNAL, . 
SOLITARY 


By Robert Hugh Benson 


“This is a book written and 
constructed in beauty.” — The 
Rosary $3.50 


JAMES BY THE 
GRACE OF GOD 


By Hugh Ross 
Williamson 


“Extremely well 
written —a book 
that deserves 
wide reading 
and respect.” — 
Commonweal 





COMPANY 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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COME RACK! COME ROPE! 
By Rosert Hucu Benson, Edited, and 
with a foreword, by Philip Caraman. One 
of the most popular of the novels of a fa- 
mous writer, Filled with history, adventure, 
and romance in Elizabethan times. 


March, $3.50 


THE KING’S ACHIEVEMENT 

By Rosert Hucu Benson. Edited, and 

with a foreword, by Francis X. Connolly. A 

tale about a family divided in faith and in 

allegiance during the English Reformation. 
March, $3.50 


THE LIVELY ARTS OF 

SISTER GERVAISE 

A novel by Joun L. Bonn. A spirited nun’s 
championship of modern art and literature 


is the basis for this amusing and light- 
hearted book. March, $3.50 


CHINA AND THE CROSS 

A Survey of Missionary History 

By Dom Cotumsa Cary-Etwes. A color- 

ful panorama of Christian missionary activ- 

ity in China from the earliest times to the 

present-day Communist persecutions. 
Summer, $3.95 


SHAKESPEARE 

A Portrait Restored 

By Crara Loncwortu De CHamsrun. A 

brilliant, and highly significant study- of the 

great, playwright, jp which the author brings 

together enough new and exciting ideas, ac- 

cording to one noted authority, “to set re- 

searchers busy for the next twenty years.” 
May, $7.50 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ACTION 
By Micwaet WituiaMs, Completely re- 
vised ‘by Zsolt Aradi. Now this definitive 
work on Church structure and activity has 
been brought up to date with the inclu- 
sion of pertinent world developments since 
the first edition. Summer, $4.95 


PJ. Kenedy & Sons 


PUBLISHERS FOR OVER 130 YEARS 





These books are available in Canada at no extra cost 
from Alvernia Publishing Company, Montreal 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New' York 8, N. Y. 


A HANDBOOK 
TO THE ROMAN BREVIARY 


By Avastair Guinan. A practical guide to \ 
the Breviary — for seminarian, clerical and 
lay users. — Summer, $3.00 


HANDBOOK OF 
MORAL THEOLOGY 
By Dominic C. PRUMMeR, 0.P. Translated 
by Rev. Gerald-W. Shelton, s.1.1. Edited 
for American usage by Rev. John G. Nol- 
an, s.T.D. A new edition of a standard 
work, its usefulness greatly enhanced by ar- 
rangement for American use. 

Summer, $4.00 











































For Young Riis 


SONG OF THE DOVE 
The Story of Catherine Labouré 
and the Miraculous Medal 
Written and illustrated by Mary Fiveris Topp. 
An enchanting biography of the simple peasant girl 
who became Sister Catherine of the Daughters of 
Charity, and inspired a now famous devotion to Our 
Lady. Ages 9-14. March, $2.95 


The First Two 


American Background Books: 
For Ages 10-14 


CAVALRY HERO 
Casimir Pulaski, a Revolutionary war figure 
By Dorotrny Apams. IIlustrated by Irena Loren- 
towicz. Ready, $2.50 


COLONIAL GOVERNOR 


Thomas Dongan of New York, defender of 
the first Charter of American Liberties 
By J. G. E. Hopxins. Illustrated by William Wilson. 
Ready, ro 50 
























































For Lent 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





The Angels 
and 
Their Mission 


by Jean Danielou 


Translated by David Heimann. From his 
intimate acquaintance with the fathers, 
the author draws a sharp sketch of an- 
gelology as it was conceived in the early 
days of the Church. This book on the 
angels is indeed worthy of Danielou’s 
reputation as a thinker and a writer. 


$2.75 





Priestly Existence 


By Rev. Michael Pfliegler 


Translated by Francis P. Dinneen, S.J. 
A careful investigation of the modes of 
priestly existence, dealing with the nec- 
essary and unavoidable tension between 
the vocation itself and the exigencies of 
fulfilling it in the daily life of the world. 
A frank and penetrating analysis of a 
crucial problem in the life of the mod- 
ern priest. 

$6.00 





A History 
of the 
Catholic Church 


By Ludwig Hertling, S.J. 


Translated by Anselm Gordon Biggs, 
O.S.B. Here, presented with impartiality 
and clarity, is the dramatic story of the 
Church from the earliest times to the 
present day. Father Hertling skillfully 
compresses a vast amount of material 
drawn from the best sources without the 
omission of any essential facts. A work 
of unusual merit. 

$7.50 





Belloc the Man 
By Eleanor and Reginald Jebb 


Kaleidoscopic sketches of Belloc between 
the years 1903 and 1914, written by his 
daughter and son-in-law. Although there 
have been a number of books about Bel- 
loc, this is the first to show what he was 
like in the full flood of his active man- 


hood. 
$3.25 





Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 





Westminster, Maryland 
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STORY OF A “HOAX” 


Editor: The Colin Wilson tale is to literature 
what the Paul Hughes case was in politics— 
each seems to have fallen with a dull thud 
of silence—nobody wants to talk about “it.” 
I await with interest your explanation as 
to how you were taken. 
Fr. Gres A. Wesster, O.F.M. 
Barstow, Calif. 


In the December 17 issue, Time magazine 
reported that Colin Wilson had confessed his 
The Outsider was “just a fraud.” In the Janu- 
ary issue of The Priest magazine, the editors 
congratulated themselves on the fact that they 
had “spoofed” the book in an earlier issue 
and regretted that “the New York Times, 
Time, Life, and our own Catholic Books on 
Trial . . . were completely taken in by the 
hoax.” In a letter published in the January 
14 issue of Time, Mr. Wilson denied that the 
book was a fraud and added “The Outsider 
was written with deadly serious intent.” In a 
letter to the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment, Mr. Wilson wrote “. . . recently there 
has been something of a reaction in the Press 
and the book’s weaknesses have been used to 
demonstrate that I ‘wrote it as a joke’ (as one 
daily newspaper expressed it), and that no 
one takes it seriously, least of all the author. 
Now this is complete nonsense.” At this writ- 
ing The Priest has not yet reported Mr. Wil- 
son’s denial. 

In answer to an inquiry from us about Mr. 
Wilson’s supposed confession, Lancelot Shep- 
pard, author of our “Letter from England,” 
outlined the situation that led to Time’s in- 
correct report and added that in his opinion 
The Outsider “is such an accurate expression 
of the political-sociological zeitgeist (or what- 
ever it is) of a certain class and period over 
here that it possesses a certain validity what- 
ever the circumstances of its composition.” — 


Editor 


NEWMAN 


Editor: Yesterday I bought the January-Feb- 
ruary issue at the Church of St. Francis of 
Assisi in this city and was Very pleased to 
see such a fine publication devoted to Cath- 
olic literature. I was especially gratified with 
the article on John Henry Newman by Derek 
Stanford. 

Peter WYNNE 

New York, N.Y. 


THUS THE BATTLE RAGETH 


Editor: May I express deep regret that your 
Mr. Herr felt impelled to reply in such 
shocking taste to the letter of T.S.F., New- 
port, on The Nun’s Story. 

As Editor, it is your clear duty to take Mr. 
Herr in hand and to try to teach him the 
fundamentals of Christian Courtesy and Tol- 
erant Thinking. 

Because of his manifest lack of these qual- 
ities, Mr. Herr has disqualified himself for 


_ the responsibility of replying to the letters of 


your Readers and Subscribers. 
What a Pity! And what a lowering of 
Standards for your Publication. 
Agtuian A. McManon 
Newport, B.I. 


Editor: I am sure with the inflated ego Mr. 
Herr now has that what I think will not 
make the slightest dent in his armor. Never- 
theless, I want him to know that I think his 
reply on The Nun’s Story to Sister Regis and 
T.S.F., Newport, R.I., was extremely rude 
and entirely uncalled for. 

I, also, was one of the many who was 
eager for his column to continue. Now, I 
couldn’t care less. 

HeLtEN CANNON 
Lynwood, Calif. 


Editor: I just finished reading Dan Herr’s 
“Stop Pushing!” in the January-February edi- 
tion of Books on Trial! I am floored! 

When I read his column in the November 
issue, I had some very uncharitable thoughts 
of him, but most of all, I felt sorry for him. 
I thought he really had gone out on a limb! 

My apologies! I shall read his column with 
new respect from now on. 

Heven B. Twomey 


La Grange, Il. 


Editor: When the January-February issue of 
Books on Trial arrived I immediately de- 
voured “Stop Pushing!” with much enjoy- 
ment and amusement. The fact that I am in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Herr may have some 
bearing on my attachment to him (although 
this has not always been the case in the 
past!). I am only on page seventy-two of The 
Nun’s Story but seriously doubt whether I'll 
go all the way to the end. After re-reading 
the rich rewarding pages of Thomas Mer- 
ton’s The Seven Storey Mountain and the 
inspiring and grace-filled pages of Dom Ver- 
ner Moore’s The Life of Man with God, I 
hate to settle for the dry, hopeless, loveless, 
humorless pages of a book with such a mis- 
leading title as The Nun’s Story. Why, oh 
why, doesn’t a real nun give us the real story 
of life as a postulant, novice and finally as 
a professed nun? This present book should be 
more aptly called The Story of the Woman 
Who Called Herself a Nun. Poor Gabrielle 
would fit nicely into one of the extremes 
Merton encountered in the monastery: “those 
who exaggerated everything they did and 
tried to carry out every rule with a scrupul- 
ousness that was a travesty of the real thing. 
They were the ones who seemed to be trying 
to make themselves saints by sheer effort and 
concentration—as if all the work depended 
on them, and not even God could help them.” 
Suzanne Houck 
Tiffin, Ohio 


Editor: Enjoyed Mr. Herr’s Cyrano-like rip- 
ostes in January Books on Trial. That'll learn 
them not to make fun of his nose. 

J.H.P. 

Hicksville, N.Y. 
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WORLD HISTORIAN 


Introduction 
to Dawson 


By WILFRID SHEED 


(= the muse of history, must be 
amazed at what has been happen- 
ing during the last two centuries or so 
to the art-form which she inspires. His- 
tory, which has often been little more 
than a kind of endless court-gossip col- 
umn (with appropriate moral lessons at- 
tached) has been elevated recently to 
the rank of oracle and fortune-teller. For 
various reasons, mankind has come to 
feel more and more strongly that the 
key to the current mysteries of life is 
buried somewhere in the past. 

Like most oracles, history has a treach- 
erous habit of saying different things to 
different people. To the nineteenth cen- 
tury, its message was generally an op- 
timistic one. Even Marx, for all his 
blood - curdling class - conflicts, believed 
that the millenium was just around the 
corner; and H. G. Wells (that quintes- 
sential Victorian) could hardly contain 
his pleasure over the way things were 
going. 

Nowadays, history seems to be giving 
grimmer answers. It is also giving many 
more of them. Economic interpretations, 
political interpretations, geographical in- 
terpretations come pouring out of the 
oracle’s mouth. The public waits in vain 
for definitive scientific answers; instead 
it finds its confusion compounded by a 
hundred voices shouting at once, all in 
the name of history. Like logic and sta- 
tistics, history finds itself being used to 
support a wide variety of contradictory 
arguments. Doubtless the despots of the 
future will also, as George Orwell sug- 
gests in 1984, succeed in getting the de- 
sired answers from this accommodating 
soothsayer. In short, history may be be- 
coming what reason threatened to be- 
come in the later Middle-Ages: a handy 
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weapon for anyone 
with the wit to use it. 

It is against this 
background that the 
work of Christopher 
Dawson must be 
placed. In a _ sense, 
Dawson defends - his- 
tory as St. Thomas de- 
fended Reason. His 
problem is a very sim- 
ilar one. St. Thomas 
set himself the twofold 
task of demonstrating 
a) that there really was 
one right and fruitful use of reason and 
b) that you could not validly prove 
whatever you felt like by reason—not if 
you reasoned honestly and correctly. 
Similarly Dawson has searched for a 
right use of history, while at the same 
time examining critically the great con- 
temporary theories of history (Speng- 
ler’s, Toynbee’s etc..) for historical flaws 
and inconsistencies. 

The necessity for this task hardly 
needs elaboration. Modern man may 
soon abandon history, just as he has 
abandoned metaphysics, unless it can be 
shown to have some absolute value for 
him. If at present he has turned hope- 
fully to history, it does not follow that 
he will not soon turn elsewhere, if sat- 
isfaction is not provided. And as it is 
part of Dawson’s thesis that a civiliza- 
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tion must keep in touch with its roots 
or wither away, it is not surprising to 
find that Dawson’s work conveys a curi- 
ous sense of urgency and dedication. 
The task he has set himself has cer- 
tainly required dedication. The amount 
of thinking and study necessary for his 
own great synthesis of western history 
is properly the work of a lifetime. To 
have enough left over to criticize bril- 
liantly the systems of Toynbee and 
Spengler suggests a range of learning 
bordering on the freakish. History is 
after all not one, but several subjects: 
sociology, economics, political science, 
art, language. Dawson has not only mas- 
tered them all, but has welded them 
into one, thus avoiding the pitfall of 
emphasizing one at the expense of the 
others. To debate on equal terms with 
a Toynbee, one would also need several 
million brute facts. In the face of this 
requirement, most historians have been 
content to remain specialists, limiting 
themselves to periods of a hundred years 
or so. The human memory tends to 
spread itself thin if it is stretched much 
further than that (as H. G. Wells all 
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too gloomily illustrates). In other words, 
only a tiny number of men have even 
the basic capacity to become authentic 
and useful “world-historians.” Dawson is 
undoubtedly one of them. 

In view of this fierce dedication, it 
would be too much to expect a violently 
active life in the physical way. Daw- 
son’s great adventures have been, and 
are, intellectual ones. While living un- 
obtrusively in Yorkshire, Exeter and Ox- 
ford, his mind has wandered with rest- 
less vigor to every corner of the globe, 
and to practically every point of record- 
ed time. The biographical details are 
slim and deceptively unexciting; the real 
story of his life must be looked for in 
his books, and in his conversation. 


(" smisrornen Dawson was born at 
Hay Castle in Yorkshire, year 1889. 
His family was Anglican, and devoutly 
so Chis mother was the daughter of an 


Arch-deacon); and probably the seeds of 
his intense interest in the Bible were 
planted in this pious atmosphere. He 
attended the large and famous school 
of Winchester for a short while; and 
then, owing to uncertain. health, he 
shifted to a tiny private school in Bed- 
ford which boasted an enrollment of 
five boys. It must have been a remark- 
able school, because one of the other four 
boys was E. I. Watkin the great philoso- 
pher (now at any rate, if not then). 
Mr. Watkin is the only man I’ve ever 
met whose powers of memory rival those 
of Dawson. 

He went from there to Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford where he immersed himself 
in’ history. That included a course of 
political science with Sir Ernest Barker 
which both men were later to look back 
on as an incredibly stimulating meeting 
of minds. In 1911 he went to Sweden 
for a while to study economics with Pro- 





Walden Pond 


By R. J. SCHOECK 


For all that anybody knows 
Thoreau discovered where 
Time’s nervous flowings disappear, 


Found it in a tarn 


That had no emptying stream— 


Begin with Walden Pond, 
Horizoned by the woods, 
A coin of unknown age 
Round upon your palm, 
Your curling fingers hills, 
A coin that still has shine 
To fill the antiquary heart. 


It is well to have water in your view 

To give buoyancy to and float the earth... 
Even the smallest well, when you look in, 
Will show that earth is not all continent 


But insular . 


. . this matters as much as 
That water will keep butter cool 


- ++ you wrote. 


For all that anybody knows 

Thoreau had coin for everything 
The woods and silence had to give: 
Time is but the fishing stream 
Flowing over things that stay; 

The wind that blows, he said, 

Is all that anybody knows, 

But he drank deeper than the dream 
And he was ready to be dead. 





fessor Gustave Cassel; then back to Ox- 
ford for further work in history and 
sociology. During these years, he was 
systematically laying the broad base for 
the immense work that lay ahead. 

Then followed a long period of si- 
lence—possibly the most fruitful period 
in Dawson’s life. He had a small private 
income which gave him complete free- 
dom to sit and think; and he used this 
freedom to magnificent effect, during 
roughly seventeen years of quiet growth 
and absorption. 

Several important things happened to 
him during those silent years. In 1914 
he was baptized a Catholic at St. Aloy- 
sius’ Church in Oxford. He had long 
had a feeling that there was something 
fundamentally inadequate about Angli- 
canism; and this feeling was heiglftened 
and clarified by a visit to Rome, as well 
as by a first encounter with the lives of 
the Christian saints and mystics. This 
latter was to have an important effect 
upon his later theories of history: for 
he began to see how God had used the 
saints to carry out His own designs for 
humanity —the Will of God working 
through history. In recent years, Daw- 
son has amplified this view by editing 
a series of books called The Makers of 
Christendom, in which the work of the 
saints in the world is presented as a 
kind of skeleton inside modern history. 

Two years after entering the Church, 
Dawson completed his pattern of domes- 
tic serenity by marrying Miss Valerie 
Mills. He became the father of two 
daughters and a son, all grown now. It 
is not possible to chart the exact order 
of his thinking in those years. Early, 
he came under the influence of Ernest 
Troeltsch, the German sociologist, and 
it was from him that he got his first 
great vision of the vital inter-relation be- 
tween religion and culture. 

In 1928, he broke his silence with a 
book called The Age of the Gods. It 
was to be the first of a series of five 
books tracing the development of Eu- 
rope from its cultural origins in pre-his- 
tory to its precarious and ambiguous 
position in the modern world. This se- 
ries served notice of the arrival of some= 
thing new in historians. Most previous 
historians who had attempted to take the 
large view of world history had been 
tripped up frequently by the gleeful 
specialists--and yet nobody could find 
fault with the minuteness of Dawson’s 

(Continued on page 343) 
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[7 Is common 
knowledge that 
the Catholic 
Church forbids her 
members to read 
certain types of lit- 
erature which she 
judges would be a 
threat to faith or 
morals. Beyond that 
generic fact, however, common knowl- 
edge does not proceed very far, princi- 
pally because detailed information on 
this law is not abundantly available ex- 
cept in technical manuals of moral the- 
ology and canon law. The result is a 
good deal of misunderstanding, even 
among the faithful, with regard to the 
nature and extent. of this legislation. 
And often it is the law as misunder- 
stood, rather than the law as it actually 
exists, which makes the subject of for- 
bidden reading a rather touchy topic 
among the literati. Although limitations 
of space prevent an exhaustive treatment 
here, it may be possible to clarify cer- 
tain basic features of this ecclesiastical 
precept and thus remove some of the 
mystery so commonly associated with it. 





John J. Lynch 


Cuurcn’s Ricut To Controt READING 


The point of departure for any intel- 
ligent discussion of this question among 
Catholics is the established fact that the 
Church is divinely instituted, vested 
with full right to teach authoritatively 
and to rule in matters religious, and 
charged by Christ Himself with the re- 
sponsibility of safeguarding Catholic 
faith and morals. In these matters the 
voice of the Church is the voice of God 
and commands the same unquestioning 
obedience which is due the word of God 
Himself. Furthermore—a_ psychological 
fact which any rational individual must 
admit—the printed word can and does 
exert on the human intellect and will 
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WHAT BOOKS ARE PROHIBITED BY THE CHURCH 


Forbidden Reading 


By JOHN J. LYNCH, S.J. 


a most powerful influence for both good 
and evil and is, consequently, a mighty 
factor in the preservation or destruction 
of personal faith and morals. Hence in 
all reasonableness we must concede the 
right and duty of the Church, if she 
deems it necessary, to exercise a meas- 
ure of control over the literature which 
Catholics read and to establish norms 
and regulations whereby the faith and 
morals of her subjects will be protected 
from what we might call “subversive in- 
fluences.” Neither her authority in that 
sphere, nor her essential wisdom in the 
exercise of that authority, can be validly 
questioned once we face the fact of her 
institution by God as official and author- 
itative custodian of faith and morals. 

In what specific form has the Church 
actually expressed her prohibition 
against certain publications? For prac- 
tical purposes we need consider but two 
documents, one of which restricts itself 
to the presentation of generic norms 
which proscribe certain types of litera- 
ture, while the other provides an enu- 
meration of individual works and au- 
thors condemned specifically by name. 
This latter catalogue is commonly re- 
ferred to as the Index of Forbidden 
Books; the more generic legislation is 
derived from Book III of the Code of 
Canon Law. They are not mutually in- 
dependent and unrelated documents, as 
we shall see. And while the Index is 
probably more familiar to most people 
as a term of reference, it is the Code 
upon which we lean more heavily when 
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decision must be made regarding our 
freedom to read certain literature. ; 

Occasionally, too, local bishops will 
exercise their rightful authority in this 
regard and forbid their respective sub- 
jects to read specified publications. But 
since legislation of that kind is invari- 
ably brought to the immediate atten- 
tion of the faithful from the pulpit and 
through the diocesan press, there is no 
need here to delay on that species of 
prohibition. 


Cope oF Canon Law: Canon 1399 


Canon 1399 lists eleven different cate- 
gories of writing which, regardless of 
title or specific author, are automatically 
classified as forbidden reading for Cath- 
olics. It is in no sense of the word an 
arbitrary catalogue. Divine natural law 
obliges us to avoid, if possible, reading 
anything which may imperil our faith 
or moral rectitude. The Church in her 
wisdom and from the wealth of her 
experience has merely specified that 
fundamental obligation of natural law 
by indicating in this canon various 
classes of literature which are most likely 
to pose such a threat to the average in- 
dividual. Since her norm of judgment 
is the average Catholic, and because 
happily we must concede the existence 
of Catholics who are above average in 
knowledge of their faith and in un- 
swerving adherence to its principles, a 
word about the peculiar nature of this 
law is necessary for an appreciation of . 
its obliging force. : 

The law enunciated in canon 1399 is 
of the type which is said to be “founded 
on presumption.” In other words, the 
legislator of such a statute first, with 
good reason, presumes something to be 
universally true, and then on the basis 
of that presumption formulates a law. 

What is presumed as true may be a 
fact of some sort, on the assumed uni- 
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versality of which legislation is there- 
upon enacted. If, however, the fact pre- 
sumed can be disproven as non-existent 
in a given instance, the law based there- 
on collapses in a sense, i.e., does not 
oblige in that individual case. Such laws 
are said to be “founded on a presump- 
tion of fact”; and it is the intention of 
the legislator that his law shall not bind 
in isolated instances where by way of 
exception the presumed fact is not so. 

Perhaps an example will further clar- 
ify this notion of presumption of fact. 
Civil law, for instance, holds a husband 
legally responsible for the support of all 
children born to his wife during their 
marriage. The fact on which that legis- 
lation is founded is the presumption, 
valid in the great majority of cases, that 
a husband is the natural father of his 
wife’s children. If, however, contrary 
fact can be proven in an individual case, 
the law yields to that fact and does not 
apply in that particular instance. 

Another presumption upon which leg- 
islation is sometimes based is that of 
universal danger, i.e., danger to the com- 
mon welfare. In this case a certain act 
is reasonably presumed to be usually 
dangerous to the individual and as al- 
ways a threat to the common good if not 
controlled by law in each individual 
case. Hence the presumption, or basis 
for the law, is twofold and directly re- 
gards not only the welfare of individual 
subjects but also and primarily the good 
of the community as a whole. For this 
latter reason such a law does not cease 
to oblige the individual even if it should 
be apparent that the act in question 
threatens no danger to him personally; 
for there remains the further presump- 
tion that to allow individuals to pro- 
ceed on their own authority alone will 
inevitably pose a threat to the common 
good. 

Thus, for example, in time of severe 
drought some communities have forbid- 
den all outdoor fires unless in each case 
a permit be first obtained from local civil 
authority. Such a prohibition is founded 
on the presumption that danger to the 
community cannot be effectively avert- 
ed if private citizens are allowed to de- 
cide for themselves what precautions 
are adequate against. uncontrolled con- 
flagration. Hence civil authority reserves 
that decision to itself; and despite the 
actual efficacy of the precautions he may 
take, the individual will be held liable 
if he lights a fire without the permis- 
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sion of proper officials. For the primary 
presumption still obtains, viz., that it is 
dangerous to the common good to per- 
mit individuals to make such decisions 
for themselves without supervision. 

It is on this latter presumption of uni- 
versal danger that the Church bases her 
law prohibiting certain types of litera- 
ture. She recognizes the fact that the 
faith of many would be imperiled if all 
were allowed to judge for themselves in 
these cases the presence or absence of 
personal danger. Consequently this law 
is intended to oblige even those who 
have every reason to believe that the 
reading of certain forbidden matter will 
not in the least affect their personal faith 
or morals. In the interests of the com- 
mon good, the right to pass judgment 
on that question is legitimately reserved 
by the Church to herself. : 

Hence this positive law of the Church 
is designedly more strict than is natural 
law on the same point. Natural law de- 
mands only that one avoid reading what 
is dangerous to oneself; positive Church 
law requires that we refrain also from 
reading whatever ecclesiastical authority 
has judged to be a threat to the faith 
and morals of the average individual. 
Natural law obliges us to consult only 
our Own consciences when choosing 
matter for reading; ecclesiastical law en- 
joins the further obligation of consult- 
ing designated superiors before we can 
consider ourselves free to read certain 
publications. 

Before summarizing the content of 
canon 1399, a brief word about the ex- 
tent of the prohibition which this law 
expresses: 

1. With the exception of cardinals, 
bishops and several other high ecclesias- 
tics, all Catholics—clergy as well as the 
laity—are obliged by the Church’s law 
of forbidden reading. Divine natural 
law, of course, requires every individ- 
ual, regardless of his religious convic- 
tions, to avoid as far as possible any 
reading which would threaten spiritual 
harm. But in that literary area where 
Church precept is more stringent than 
natural law, a sincere and informed con- 
science suffices as a legitimate guide for 
the non-Catholic. 

2. We are forbidden not only to read 
certain literature, but also to publish it, 
retain it in our possession, translate it 
into other languages, and to sell or in 
any other way make it available to 
others. 


3. Although the Code speaks primar- 
ily of books, it also explicitly states that, 
unless the contrary is evident in a par- 
ticular context, the law applies equally 
to all manner of publications, whether 
booklets, pamphlets, magazine or news- 
paper articles, if these are substantially 
concerned with forbidden matter. 

4. The prohibitions of this canon, al- 
though binding gravely in conscience, 
are not absolute in the sense of remov- 
ing certain publications irrevocably be- 
yond the reach of Catholic readers. As 
will be seen later in more detail, per- 
mission to read such matter can and will 
be granted when reasonable request is 
made of proper authority. 

With these preliminary notions in 
mind, a glance at the stipulations of 
canon 1399 will provide at least a bird’s- 
eye view of the literary area proscribed 
by ecclesiastical law. As a possible aid 
to memory, the exact order of the ca- 
non itself has been abandoned in an 
effort to gather its finer and more elu- 
sive details within several broader cate- 
gories. The four divisions actually em- 
ployed here are still not completely dis- 
tinct from one another; but they may 
serve to fix more firmly in a feader’s 
memory the various types of literature 
which the Church considers most likely 
to exert a malign influence. 


ScripruRAL Works 


Since the Bible is the word of God 
Himself and one of the authentic sources 
whence we derive the revealed truths of 
our Catholic faith, the Church has al- 
ways exercised extreme vigilance over 
the exact letter and substance of Holy 
Scripture. As the constituted guardian 
of divine revelation, she insists there- 
fore upon her exclusive right to pass 
judgment on any publication which at- 
tempts to reproduce or to interpret the 
Bible either in whole or in part. Sci- 
entific scholarship, if exercised _com- 
petently, objectively and without bias, 
will never contradict the scriptural teach- 
ing of the Church. But there always 
remains the possibility that unscientific 
methods, religious prejudice, or misdi- 
rected piety will adulterate the conclu- 
sions of biblical scholars; and for that 
reason the Church has restricted our 
right to read two classes of scriptural 
writings: ‘ 

1. All editions of Holy Scripture 
which are compiled or published by 

(Continued on page 344) 
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PIUS XI MEMORIAL LIBRARY 





An Adventure 
in Scholarship 


By THOMAS P. NEILL 


Ws ground is broken this spring 
for St. Louis University’s new 
library, the final step will have been 
taken to convert a young Jesuit’s expan- 
sive dream into reality. The Pius XII 
Memorial Library, which will house 
microfilm copies of centuries-old manu- 
scripts, is unprecedented in several 
ways: it is the only memorial erected 
to the Pope while he is still alive; it is 
a radical departure from traditional 
library architecture; and it will be the 
only library in the world to have a 
copy of the Vatican Library manuscripts. 
This rich storehouse of historical ma- 
terial was made possible when American 
initiative combined with Rome’s appre- 
ciation of its cultural tradition to bring 
microfilm copies of the Vatican manu- 
scripts to St. Louis and make them avail- 
able to American scholars. 


The story of this adventure in scholar- 
ship began in 1950 when Father Lowrie 
Daly, a member of the history depart- 
ment at St. Louis University, suggested 
to the librarian that it would be wonder- 
ful to have the Vatican manuscript col- 
lection —the richest source of unpub- 
lished materials in the world—available 
to Anierican scholars. The idea seemed 
wonderful, but also impossible, because 
the Vatican had never permitted its 
manuscripts to be duplicated. Neverthe- 
less, Father Daly and Father Joseph 
Donnelly, then librarian at St. Louis 
University, convinced their president, 
Father Paul Reinert that nothing would 
be lost by asking for permission to 
microfilm the Vatican collection. 


Father Reinert’s formal application 
set forth the central location and com- 
parative security of St. Louis University, 
its large graduate enrollment, and the 
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advantage of having the manuscript col- 
lection available to American scholars. 
Surprisingly, official permission was giv- 
en to St. Louis University to microfilm 
the collection on condition that the 
University remain the sole depository 
of these treasures in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and that they be open to all 
qualified scholars. The permission was 
apparently granted because the Holy 
See realized the danger of losing this 
valuable collection in the event of an- 
other general war, and therefore it was 
happy to have a duplicate set in another 
part of the world. Provision was made 
that the original negative would be 
stored in an especially conditioned vault 
in the United States, one positive film 
deposited at the Vatican, and a second 
in the St. Louis University Library. The 
expense of micro-filming more than ten 
million manuscript pages was borne by 
the Knights of Columbus, who also set 
up a Foundation to provide a micro- 


film room, especially conditioned for 


preserving the film, together with a full- 
time manuscript librarian and seven 
reading machines. 

The assembling of the original papal 
manuscript collection dates back to the 
earliest days of the Church, but the 
collections were partially dispersed or 
destroyed several times in the Middle 
Ages. However, manuscript collecting 
has been fairly steady and continuous 
since the fifteenth century. Thus the 
collection at St. Louis University in- 
cludes a wealth of material, written 
from the fifth to the nineteenth century, 
much of it still untouched by historians. 
Included are histories, chronicles, an- 
nals, letters, reports, documents of vari- 
ous kinds, treatises on all sorts of sub- 
jects, and marginal annotations on 
classical works. The writings of lesser 
theologians and philosophers, who have 
long been forgotten, are to be found in 
the manuscript collection, as are 
medieval scientific treatises, works on 
military and mechanical engineering, 
medieval musical treatises, and thous- 
ands of musical scores. Thus the Vati- 
can manuscript is by no means limited 
to Church affairs. It reflects the uni- 
versal interests of the papacy through 
the ages, including as it does the works 
of the great scholars, correspondence 
with kings and leading statesmen, and 
whatever else Vatican archivists thought 
worth preserving. 

The manuscripts were originally 
bound into codices, of which there are 
about 55,000. Some codices contain only 
a single book-length manuscript; others 

(Continued on page 341) 





Architect’s conception of the Pius XI! Memorial Library 








More than life size marble Pieta, executed in 1942 and 1946, now located in Sacred Heart Church at Notre Dame. 
Original sketches were made on wrapping paper smuggled to the artist imprisoned by the Nazis during World War Il. 
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SCULPTOR AND PATRIOT 


IVAN 
MESTROVIC 


By EDWARD FISCHER 


eq Mestrovic at seventy-three is still adding to his reputation 
as the great traditional sculptor of our time. The short stocky man 
with the large sad eyes and wirey beard puts in a long day at his 
studio at the University of Notre Dame. He still works with amazing 
speed and sureness and sets a pace for himself that would exhaust 
most younger men. 

Mestrovic has been called a sculptor’s sculptor. For fifty years 
his name has been honored in every part of the world where art 
seems important. His reputation rests mainly on his three-dimen- 
sional work done in stone, marble, wood, and bronze, but even if 
he had never put hand to chisel he could have earned a place in 
art history with his drawings and paintings. 

His work is characterized by a two-fisted masculinity. There is 
thunder around the head of his Moses. His work has a controlled 
ferocity like a wild horse reigned-in. But not everything is vigor 
and violence, he is also capable of the quiet and tender—and the 
sad. His series of sculptures of the widows of Serbia have unbound- 
ed sadness, but never despair. Even his humanity beat-down always 
carries the nobility to. rise again. 

Mestrovic’s first memories are those of a shepherd boy tending 
sheep and goats on the western slopes of the Dinaric Alps, in 
Dalmatia, a few miles from the Adriatic Sea. The landscape, dotted 
with ruins of castles and monasteries, was severe and rugged—a 
symbol of his later work. The castles, patriotism, and the monas- 
teries, religion, were the life-long themes that he developed in 
sculpture as severe and rugged as his country. 

Patriotism and religion were also there in flesh and blood. The 
boy’s father sang ballads of Serb and Croat struggles for freedom 
and his mother spoke of holy things. So the shepherd carved heroes 
and saints during lonely hours on the mountain. His parents 
sensed that there was something special about Ivan. They en- 
couraged his talent even though some of the peasants in the village 
of Otavice thought it unfortunate that the boy was not like other 
children—he was so withdrawn and uninterested in the usual play 
and work that filled the hours of young people. 

The elder Mestrovic was a builder. He built stone bridges and 
stone buildings, and fashioned more delicate things such as furni- 
ture, wood carvings, and ornaments for tombs. While the father 
worked the son stood near-by carving wood and limestone. The 
father taught his son basic techniques in his workshop and gave 
him inspiration by taking him to study the carvings in the cathedrals 
in Sibenik, Trogir and Split. (Continued on next page) 
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Ivan’s early education was a family 
affair. His father, the only man in the 
village who could read, had a few 
volumes of epic poetry and a Bible. 
The boy read the poetry and the Bible 
over and over, steeping himself still 
more in the themes of patriotism and 
religion. He did not learn to write until 
in his early teens he was apprenticed 
to a master marble-worker who made 
altars and tombstones in the town of 
Split, on the Dalmatian Riviera. The 
master’s wife taught Ivan to draw and 
the children in the family he stayed 
with taught him to write. 

The master did not have Ivan start 
with the usual apprentice chores of 
shaping blocks, the boy was too skilled 
for that. From the start Mestrovic was 
doing finished sculpture. In the mas- 
ter’s shop was a sculptor from Italy. 
One day he and Ivan had a race in 
copying a pair of matching cherubs 
from an imported plaster model. The 
sculptor knew how to measure and 
estimate mathematically, but young 
Mestrovic was too unlearned for that, 
he had to work by feel. Ivan won the 
race and his finished work was as well 
done as the Italian sculptor’s. 

One day the master had to go out 
of town and left behind an unfinished 
figure of Christ that needed to be 
finished in short order. The master’s 
wife encouraged Ivan to go ahead and 
finish the statue, but warned him to be 
sure to cover up any mistakes he might 
make. When the master returned he 
was impressed and pleased with the 
strength of the finished Christus. 


The artist’s studio built in 1955 on the Notre Dame campus 


Wo BEGAN to get around that 
there was an apprentice in the 
marble-worker's shop in Split who 
showed great talent. An old man in 
Vienna heard about Ivan and offered 
to pay for his education if he would 
come to Vienna to study. 

When Mestrovic reached Vienna his 
plans collapsed. The old man was not 
willing to pay when he learned that 
an education was much more expensive 
than he had thought. It was a fright- 
ening experience for a sixteen-year-old 
peasant boy to be alone in a big city 
without money, and without knowing 
the German language. A kindly Czech 
family gave him a place to stay while 
he worked on his statues and practiced 
German. Finally,-a professor Konig was 
induced to give Mestrovic some lessons. 


. Hardly had the lessons begun when 


the holidays intervened and the boy 
returned home to Otavice. Upon re- 
turning to Vienna he got another jolt 
—professor Konig had disappeared. 
To make some money Mestrovic sold 
his statues in the streets. But just 
about the time his money and his 
statues were all gone and it looked as 
though he would have to return to 
Dalmatia to work out his life as a 
peasant farmer, the Assistant Director 
of the Academy in Vienna became 
aware of his talent. The Assistant Di- 
rector was so impressed with the young 
man’s work that he offered him admis- 
sion to the Academy without the usual 
examinations. But Mestrovic insisted on 
taking them and passed brilliantly. His 
exhibits in his student days attracted 





attention of the artists and critics of 
Vienna. From Vienna, Mestrovic went 
to Rome to study the works of Michel- 
angelo, and from Rome he went to 
Paris to open a studio. In Paris he be- 
came a close friend of Rodin. The 
famous old master was so taken with 
the young man’s work that he said, 
“Mestrovic is the greatest phenomenon 
among the sculptors.” 

It was in Paris that he began making 
plans for the Temple of Kossovo. He 
dreamed that it would stand on the 
battlefield of Kossovo as a shrine, a 
memorial to the Slavic heroes who died 
in 1389 fighting vainly to defend their 
land against the Turks. In his boyhood 
his father had taught him the Ballad 
of Kossovo and the boy was inspired 
by such fiery lines as those sung of 
Serge Milos: 


This angry hero of the frown 

Who spits six Turks upon his lance 
And flings them backward o’er his head 
Across the river Sitnica 

Six at a stroke and six again. 


Mestrovic made a wooden model of 
the proposed temple and began to turn 
out sculptures, larger than life size, of 
the heroes and the widows of Kossovo. 
The work spoke with urgency of a peo- 
ple who wanted to be free. Soon it was 
being exhibited all over Europe. 

The Turks no longer ruled Mes- 
trovic’s people, now it was the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, also unacceptable 
to Croatians and Serbs. When Mestro- 
vic was asked to do figures for the fa- 
cade of the Crown Prince’s palace he 
refused for patriotic reasons. When he 
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was asked to show pieces in the Austro- 
Hungarian pavilion at an international 
exhibit in Rome, he again refused for 
patriotic reasons. Instead, he arranged to 
have a Croatian-Serbian pavilion built 
at the exhibit and there he showed his 
work. Mestrovic won first prize and his 
position as an outstanding artist on the 
Continent was assured. 

His defiance of the Austro-Hun- 
garian government made him such a 
controversial political figure that when 
World War I broke out he had to flee 
his country. During the war he lived 
in Italy, France and England. While 
in exile he formed a committee with 
Anton Trumbic and Frano Supilo to 
work for the liberation of the Slavic 
people. After the Armistice the plans of 
the committee were presented to the 
Allies and from those plans Yugoslavia 
was born. 

But some of the plans went awry, 
and Mestrovic resented the dictatorial 
powers of Alexander I, the first king 
of Yugoslavia. To show his disapproval, 
Mestrovic resigned. when elected to Par- 
liament and refused to accept the post 
when the king nominated him to the 
Senate. Mestrovic’s reasons for refusal 
were not entirely patriotic; he did not 
want a political life to drain the ener- 
gies he felt impelled to give to his art. 

It was at this time, right after World 
War I, that he abandoned his dream of 
seeing the Temple of Kossovo a reality. 
And the patriotic themes that had dom- 
inated his work so far began to give 
way to religious themes. By now Mes- 
trovic had reached the conclusion that 
the root of the world’s ills lie in a lack 
of religious conviction. 

Between the two wars he designed 
chapels and reconstructed churches and 
did the sculptures for them. As rector 
of the Academy of Art in Zagreb he had 
a great influence on young artists. He 
built homes for himself in Zagreb and 
Split, places so sizeable that they resem- 
bled public buildings more than _pri- 
vate dwellings. 


W HEN World War II broke out, 
Mestrovic’s homeland found itself 
under the heels of Germany and Italy. 
Because Mestrovic had been outspoken 
in his disapproval of Nazis and Fas- 
cists, he was thrown into jail. For four 
months the artist lived under most un- 
comfortable conditions. The guards 
smuggled him several writing tablets 
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and he wrote “Michelangelo’s Dialogues 
with His Friends,” later published in 
an Austrian magazine. The guards 
smuggled him some brown wrapping 
paper and he made sketches, one of the 
sketches later became the Pieta, a 
monumental sculpture that is now in 
Sacred Heart Church at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. In later years when 
a critic saw the sketches that Mestro- 
vic had made on brown wrapping pa- 
per, he said, “Too bad they didn’t keep 
you in jail longer.” 

When a friend of Mestrovic’s told 
Hitler that the artist was in jail, Hitler 
said, “I know it. But he is against us, 
has always been against us. A few years 
ago when I invited him to an exhibit 
in Berlin he refused to come. I won't 
release him from jail, but I also won't 
take the responsibility of ordering his 
execution.” 

Mestrovic was released from jail 
through the intervention of the Vatican. 
He and his family were brought to 
Italy, where Pope Pius offered them 
hospitality at a Croatian convent. The 
Pope said he thought Mestrovic would 
be safe there because the Italian gov- 
ernment considered the convent a part 
of the Vatican. 

After nine months in Italy, some of 
Mestrovic’s Swiss friends forged pass- 
ports for him. They waited until the 
end of the day, a few minutes before 
closing time, to take the documents to 
the government office for official stamp- 
ing. Human nature being what it is, 
the passports were hurriedly processed. 


Work in progress: Christ at Jacob’s Well 


The flight was planned for a night 
the British air force was expected to 
bomb the Rome railroad terminal. The 
station was practically deserted and the 
officials on duty were in no mood to 
check things closely. And so the artist 
and his family were smuggled without 
incident across the border into Switzer- 
land. 

Iliness caught up with Mestrovic 
there. He was confined to bed for six 
months. To while away the hours, he 
wrote a book-length manuscript about 
Michelangelo, explaining the Renais- 
sance sculptor’s development and his 
way of working. The manuscript is yet 
unpublished. 

After the war, Mestrovic did not re- 
turn to Yugoslavia because he did not 
approve of the new Communist dicta- 
torship. He came to the United States 
to carry on his teaching and his work 
at the University of Syracuse. Three 
times the Yugoslav government asked 
him to return. On one occasion Tito 
sent a representative to Mestrovic of- 
fering to purchase the Pieta, at that 
time in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and now in the main church at 
Notre Dame. 

The representative said, “I’ve been to 
the Metropolitan and asked them to set 
a value on the Pieta. They said $150,- 
000. I’m authorized to pay you that and 
to have the statue sent to Yugoslavia.” 

Mestrovic said, “But your govern- 
ment does not approve of religion. This 
is a religious subject.” 

(Continued on page 350) 
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i/o reads an anthology? We 
have in mind particularly the 
“idea” anthology, the grouping of pieces 
which were never seen together before 
the anthologist (who, as e. e. cummings 
put it, “excludes the many for the few”) 
got to work with paste and scissors. Such 
books are too bulky to make their ap- 
pearance in public places—one never 
sees them in planes or trains or street- 
cars. In libraries, their natural habitat 
one supposes, are they ever more than 
picked up and browsed through? On 
home library tables their fate must be 
to be hefted and leafed through until 
someone else comes into the room. 
Yet every publishing season produces 
several plump, often well illustrated 
volumes which temporarily rescue from 
oblivion what is presumed to be the 
best written about the “idea,” be it per- 
son, place, or thing. If, as intimated 
above, nobody really reads them—this 
makes anthologies the perfect, inoffen- 
sive gift—then we are all missing some 
very good things indeed. For the first 
thing to note, next to their ubiquity, is 
the excellence of most of these many- 
mansioned offerings. Take, for example, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal Treasury, 
edited by John Mason Brown (Simon 
and Schuster, $7.50). This book presents 
nearly 600 pages of varied and still vital 
material; the early covers and advertise- 
ments reproduced in the illustrations 
may evoke a nostalgic or patronizing 
smile, but the stories, articles and poems 
—covering the period from 1883 to to- 
day—for the most part refuse to “date.” 
What impresses most of all is the 
long list of outstanding writers the 
Journal has attracted down the years. 
Kipling, Barrie, Frank Stockton and 
Seumas MacManus, the last still alive 
and still writing, were among the early 
contributors. The magazine achieved 
early success not only for its fiction but 
for the famous who contributed articles. 
Of these Mr. Brown selects the revela- 
tions of Presidents—Benjamin Harrison, 
Cleveland, Wilson, Hoover and both 
Roosevelts—and autobiographical essays 
by such well known people as Helen 
Keller, Eleanor Roosevelt and Ethel 
Waters. From the Journal’s files Mr. 
Brown has rescued what amounts to 
a small anthology of excellent verse by 
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Frost, Sandburg, Auden and other un- 
expected contributors. And for short sto- 
ries he presents Agatha Christie, Daph- 
ne du Maurier, Edith Wharton and 
Wilbur Daniel Steele. From the baroque 
style of Lytton Strachey writing of 
Elizabeth Tudor to Walter Lord’s flat 
and fascinating retelling of the disaster 
of the Titanic, this is an eminently read- 
able book. The moral: never underesti- 
mate the power of an anthologist. 

Even plumper (1236 pages) is an 
anthology of New York City, its people, 
places and events, As I Pass, O Manhat- 
tan, edited by Esther Morgan McCul- 
lough (Coley Taylor, Inc., $10.00). 
The book begins with a selection from 
New York’s first literary laureate, Wash- 
ington Irving, and concludes with a 
kind of prose poem by Christopher 
Morley, celebrating the city as a “mag- 
nificent, thrilling, inexplicable wilder- 
ness.” In between are many dozens of 
good things, among them Melville's 
classic tale of the copy clerk who “pre- 
ferred” to be left alone, stories and 
sketches by O. MHenry, Runyon, 
Thurber, Stephen Crane, Scott, Fitz- 
gerald and Ring Lardner. It’s all there, 
the gilded New York of Edith Wharton, 
and the sordid, subhuman jungle re- 
ported by Albert Maltz. “The Poet's 
New York” contains over 100 pages and 
is in itself an inner anthology of rare 
distinction. The final section, entitled 
“Of Human and Heroic New York” is 
a kind of chronicle of social discovery 
from the days of Verazzano and Henry 
Hudson to the opening of UN head- 
quarters. Turn to this last section at 
random and you will read Woollcott on 
Father Duffy, news stories on Lind- 
bergh’s historic flight, Henry James on 
Central Park, Mark Twain on Carnegie, 
Carnegie on Carnegie. A grand book to 
get lost in, even if it is too heavy to 
lug into the subway. 

It is hard to know just what to say 
about the “idea” Louis Untermeyer had 
for his anthology, A Treasury of Rib- 
aldry (Hanover House, $4.50). One 
man’s ribaldry is apparently not an- 
other’s, for many of these “famous and 
obscure gems” are not what the dust 
jacket refers to as “robust”; but of 






course many others are sly and sicken- 
ing. Also from Hanover House comes 
The Complete Short Stories of Mark 
Twain, edited by Charles Neider 
($3.95). Mr. Neider, an indefatigable 
anthologist, has, to make the first one- 
volume “complete” selection of Twain 
stories, excerpted the fiction from travel 
books and other works. His collection 
begins with the inevitable and still 
wonderful frog story and ends with 
Twain’s nadir of despondency, “The 
Mysterious Stranger.” Readers who re- 
member Mark Twain solely as humorist 
will be struck, in reading these stories, 
that he was our greatest pessimist as 
well. Some of the stories make ugly 
reading. The mark of more than the 
frontier is on them; they are deeply 
dyed by a Calvinism never deeper than 
the Sunday School level. 

Mr. Neider makes it something of a 
virtue in Mark Twain that he “never 
bothered about the niceties of fiction.” 
That is to say, he was no Henry James, 
constantly worrying about style and 
form. For the reader who does care 
about form, and who sees it as one of 
the triumphs of modern, and indeed all 
great, literature, this book will prove 
too big by half. Nonetheless there is 
some enjoyment in wandering in the 
problems and concerns of a simpler age, 
the age of American folklore. A folk- 
lorist of a different kind, but also a 
man whose blacks are black and whites 
white was Jack London. Irving Shepard, 
in Jack London’s Tales of Adventure 
CHanover House, $4.95) gives us some 
fifty pages of London the reporter, the 
novelist, the short story writer, and the 
traveler. As London’s nephew, Mr. 
Shepard had access to family papers and 
photographs. His book is a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of a 
man who in his forty years lived a 
strenuous life of adventure and who 
wrote, if not with great artistry, with 
considerable authority of the “work 
beasts” of a terrifying time of poverty 
and violence. The best pages in this 
book are the “true ones,” the autobiog- 
raphical sketches and the reportorial 
ones. London was an outstanding re- 
porter, and his war correspondence ranks 
among the best we have produced, yet, 

(Continued on page 351) 
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CURRENT INTERESTS 


The Dynamics of World History, by 


Christopher Dawson. 
Sheed and Ward. $6. 


512 pp. 


Fo SOME thirty years or more, through 
books, articles, and lectures, Christo- 
pher Dawson has been making outstand- 
ing contributions to his favorite topic of 
investigation, the relationship between 
religion and culture. Essentially a philo- 
sophical historian, with a special gift for 
synthesis, he has kept pace with the 
latest developments in sociology, anthro- 
pology, archaeology and related disci- 
plines, always directing his inquiries to 
the light they may shed on the entire 
“human-culture process.” For it is im- 
possible, he says, to understand or ex- 
plain any society without taking into ac- 
count the religious, intellectual and 
artistic influences which, together with 
material factors, have helped to form the 
inner cultural life of that people. 

It is a lack of these basic materials 
that accounts largely for the emphasis 
on political and national affairs in the 
so-called surveys of world history. In- 
deed, hitherto no complete picture was 
possible. But today there is available the 
accumulation of more than a century of 
investigation by specialists in the areas 
mentioned above, of expert criticism of 
documents and other primary sources, 
and above all, the discoveries of the great 
civilizations of the Ancient East. These, 
in Mr. Dawson’s opinion, have made it 
feasible at least to attempt a synthesis. 

There are still many areas, especially 
in the Far East, which have yet to be 
explored, others which have been only 
partially examined. Adequate training 
in Oriental languages is still the pre- 
serve of a relatively few specialists. More 
important still, there is no educated pub- 
lic qualified to compare disparate civili- 
zations and to judge between them. But 
if a universal history is not yet feasible, 
a beginning can be made with Western 
civilization, not only because the mate- 
rials are now available, but also because 
of its paramount influence upon other 
world cultures. 

Among contemporary historians, prob- 
ably no one is better qualified to write 
such.a survey than Mr. Dawson himself. 
Yet that is not what he has done. In- 
stead, he has offered a guide-book to one 
who would assay the task, with com- 
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ments which might run somewhat as 
follows: 

In the development of any world cul- 
ture there are certain forces (dynamics), 
material and non-material, whose influ- 
ence must be understood and appraised 
in order to evaluate properly the life of 
that people. In assessing these factors, 
certain limitations must be observed, cer- 
tain pitfalls avoided. For example, “Eur- 
ope” in this case is not synonymous with 
“Western civilization” which includes 
not one but three cultures: the Mediter- 
ranean, medieval Christendom, and the 
European society of nations from the fif- 
teenth to the nineteenth century. The 
proposed synthesis is concerned only 
with the development of the third cul- 
ture. Among pitfalls to be avoided are 
those of ignoring the part played by 
material influences, on the one hand, 
and of accepting them as casual expla- 
nations of culture, on the other. The 
latter was the error of the sociologists 
who, following Comte’s Positivism, 
pushed religion aside, and of the com- 
munists, who eliminated it altogether. 
The theory of progress, deism and ra- 
tionalism, the iconoclastic influence of 
the philosophes and of the Enlighten- 
ment in the eighteenth century, with 
Liberalism and the complete seculariza- 
tion of society in the nineteenth century 
are among the important causes of the 
present-day cultural decay in the inter- 
national society we call Europe. 

In Part II of this outline you will find 
discussions of the Christian view of his- 
tory as exemplified in St. Augustine’s 
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Philip Hughes: Objective and analytical 


City of God. These are followed by crit- 
ical studies of the merits and shortcom- 
ings of historians who have attempted 
world surveys: Gibbon, Marx, Wells, 
Spengler, Toynbee. 

Having studied this exposition, it 
should be fairly clear why Europe is in 
eclipse. Other areas of the world, mutatis 
mutandis, influenced by the same or sim- 
ilar ideologies, may follow in her foot- 
steps. Some have already done so. It 
may well be that Europe has lost for- 
ever her economic and political leader- 
ship in the world. But her religious and 
intellectual leadership can be regained if 
she can recover her Christian heritage. 
In that recovery every Christian can play 
his part. 

SistER Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 


A Popular History of the Reforma- 
tion, by Rev. Philip Hughes. 343 
pp. Hanover House. $4. 


ane Puitre Hucues established a 
reputation for objective and analyt- 
ical writing in his recent trilogy on The 
Reformation in England through the 
reigns of Henry VIII, Mary Tudor and 
Elizabeth. His Popular History of the 
Reformation is of the same historical 
quality and scholarship, but condensed 
into one volume for general readers and 
busy laymen. It comes as a welcome 
addition and balanced contribution to 
Reformation history. 

The narrative is in easy, readable, 
contemporary fashion. The author 
avoids the use of many footnotes which 
so frequently annoy the casual reader, 
but in his text, he indicates clearly and 
interestingly the varied and multiform 
sources from which he has drawn tell- 
ing data and upon which he has based 
his interpretations. 

After an introductory survey of the 
traditional Christian religion, Father 
Hughes presents a carefully drawn pic- 
ture of the reformer’s Europe. In this 
setting he follows the influence of 
Erasmus, scholar and stylist par excel- 
lence, of Ximines, Bishop of Toledo, 
and of other high-minded Christian 
men and women bent on reform of the 
spiritual life of Christendom long be- 
fore the outbreak of Martin Luther and 
the advent of the first Protestants. 

With the posting by Luther of his 
ninety-five theses on the monastery 
gates of Wittenberg as the initial step, 
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the absorbing and intricate revolt in the 
Germanies broke. Father Hughes graph- 
ically sketches in an easily followed se- 
quence its stages as it spread. Here his 
objectivity, scholarship, understanding 
and restraint are most commendable. 
His handling of Luther’s character and 
methods is a case in point. 

From the Continent, the spirit of rev- 
olution jumped the Channel to lurk 
among the scruples of Henry VIII. The 
author clearly depicts the tragic impact 
of a king’s lust and the perfidious pol- 
icy of Thomas Cardinal Wolsey on the 
lives of the English people. In his un- 


forgettable character-analyses, Father - 


Hughes probes incisively and fearlessly. 
Pope Clement VII, Henry, Wolsey, 
Cromwell, Lord Cecil, John Knox, 
Cranmer,. Mary ‘Tudor, Elizabeth, 
Thomas More, John Fisher—all emerge 
as they lived and played their roles, for 
good or ill, in sixteenth century Europe. 
Sr. Mary Amprosz, B.V.M. 


The Crisis of the Old Order, 1919- 
1933, by Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr. 557 pp. Houghton Mifflin. 
$6. 


Sore with the New Nationalism 
of Theodore Roosevelt and clos- 
ing with the launching of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's New Deal, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., has encompassed be- 
tween the covers of this book a prob- 
able Pulitzer Prize. A social history 
kaleidoscopic in style it recounts, in 
language that is precise, active and bril- 
liant, through the principal figures of 
the times, the main issues which agi- 
tated the nation. 

The first of four volumes interpret- 
ing our times—a volume, though, com- 
plete it itself—-The Crisis of the Old 
Order chronicles the disillusionment of 
the Wilsonian liberals over peace, their 
revolt during the Age of Business, the 
politics of the Great Depression, and 
the election of Roosevelt, the Hudson 
patrician whom earlier Walter Lipp- 
mann had characterized as a “pleasant 
man who, without any important quali- 
fications for the ofice, would very much 
like to be President.” . 

After an interval of a dozen years 
during which Republican Presidents 
and Conservative Democrats reversed 
the Rooseveltian-Wilsonian concept of 
the positive state, the nation, weary of 
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promises of prosperity, hungry from 
lack of food, and on the edge of rebel- 
lion, turned to the man who, in his own 
life in his battle with polio, symbolized 
the defeat of adversity. At his nomin- 
ation, he promised the nation a New 
Deal and at his inauguration, he de- 
clared that the only thing we have to 
fear is fear itself. 

The trouble with Hoover was that 
he pondered too much. A political Ham- 
let who feared the power of govern- 
ment, he could only counsel abstinence, 
self-reliance and hope. Unlike Roose- 
velt, he did not discern that under the 
pressure of responsibility Jeffersonian 
means surrender to Jeffersonian ends. 
It must be said of Hoover, though, that 
he was joined in his political inertia 
by leading Democrats such as Al Smith, 
John Davis and James Cox. Almost 
alone among leading Democrats, as 
Schlesinger discloses, Roosevelt had the 
courage as well as the vision to see “that 
the collapse of the old order meant 
catharsis rather than catastrophe.” 

Soberly presented, expertly written 
and based on meticulous scholarship, 
The Crisis of the Old Order is a major 
contribution to the history between the 
Great Wars. Although sympathetic to 
Roosevelt, it is not uncritical. There is 
some risk in writing so close to the 
events described for, as the author puts 
it, this is a “zone of imperfect visibility.” 
Yet, it has the advantage, too, of giving 
the author chance to consult those who 
took part in the shaping of history and 
thus “rescue information which might 
otherwise elude the written record.” 
Nor is the written record always to be 
trusted. Books, diaries, letters and 
memoirs err as much by inadvertence 
as by planned omission—as Schlesinger 
notes time and again. 

This is a work or art and happily, 
for once, the dust jacket comment is 
appropriate: “This is history in the 
great tradition.” 

Joseru F. Menez 


A Surfeit of Honey, by Russell 
Lynes. 140 pp. Harper. $3. 


A CERTAIN prosperity-spiked, post- 
World War II culture—the one 
bounded by two oceans, one gulf and 
two semi-independent nations—is char- 
acterized by a “surfeit of honey.” In 
this region, noted for its past aimless 


dynamism, change is still sufficiently 
rapid so that interesting commentaries 
on new customs and manners may be 


written by astute observers every 
decade or so. 
Mr. Lynes, managing editor of 


Harper's is such an observer and may 
be given an ever so slight edge over 
the sociologists in a few areas. For the 
old horizontal class structure of society 
he suggests a vertical division: “we now 
have a series of almost free-standing 
pyramids, each with its several levels 
and each topped by an aristocracy of its 
own.” It is, however, a new class—the 
“Upper Bohemians” —that solves the 
inter-pyramid communication problem: 
“they perform the useful function, like 
earthworms, of aerating and fertilizing 
our top soil.” All that is lacking here is, 
perhaps, C. Wright Mills’ concept of 
the “power elite’ which joins the aris- 
tocratic peaks of the corporate, military 
and political pyramids and really has 
no need of Upper Bohemian services. 

On a lesser and unrelated level of 
description Mr. Lynes shows that the 
bridegroom has replaced the “Bridgets” 
in the American family; that is, he 
constitutes the “New Servant Class.” In 
habilment the groom tends toward the 
bride: “He wants to be in fashion but 
he shudders at the idea of being fashion- 
able.” 

As for women, “The simple fact seems 
to be that the woman’s problem is sepa- 
rate from the human problem, but that 
the man’s problem is not.” This is rather 
profound, but is only stated and 
abandoned for a re-definition of the 
“lady.” In our new society this old ideal 
or ideal “role” (among too many others 
today) is: “. . . a woman who makes a 
man behave like a gentleman.” Mr. 
Lynes shows this is a slight twist of one 
of Shaw’s ideas. Another of Shaw’s, 
however, was to consider the woman’s 
problem not separate from the human 
problem. 

After opening the first of his last 
two chapters by telling us that’ “well- 
roundedness” is “what has succeeded 
success” Mr. Lynes’ light irony in de- 
scription becomes slightly heavy in ex- 
amining such matters as preference for 
security and the status quo, the un- 
easiness behind prosperity’s optimism 
and so on. Probably Mr. Lynes is wor- 
ried and wants to be quite sure the 
reader understands that ours is not “the 
best of all possible worlds;” he extols 
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the more solid and meaningful human 
concerns of the nation during its last 
depression in contrast to the effects of a 
“surfeit” of prosperity. 

One is tempted to say that as a social 
critic Mr. Lynes is an entertaining and 
terse raconteur, but there are too many 
hints that personally he is more. Per- 
haps as an editor he knows too well 
that to be fundamental and systematic 
in criticism is to be gauche and not read 
at all in these times in the land of 
pyramids. But then precisely this char- 
acteristic should have been pointed out. 

R. W. FauLHaBer 


Pagan Spain, by Richard Wright. 
241 pp. Harper. $4. 


H= 1s a book which must be read 
with discriminatory care even by 
those who can separate the wheat from 
the chaff of the author’s active dislike 
of the externals of the Catholic religion 
and of Franco's politics, and also his 
almost pathological pre-occupation with 
sex and sex symbolism. Undoubtedly 
the author did not intend to supplant 
Sacheverell Sitwell’s Spain with its 
architectural details, or any comprehen- 
sive travel volume or historical account. 
Instead he tried to understand and to 
help others understand how the Span- 
ish people live today, economically, po- 
litically, and, to some extent, socially. 
He says that it was suggested that he 
should do this by the sociologists Alva 
and Gunnar Myrdal, “whose compas- 
sionate hearts have long brooded upon 
the degradation of human life in Spain.” 

Now a visitor to Spain may indeed 
be critical of many things, either be- 
cause objectively they seem to call for 
improvement, or because they are so dif- 
ferent from his own culture that he has 
not yet adapted himself to the differ- 
ences, or is intolerant of them, or just 
does not understand. 

Few Americans really like the Franco 
regime in all its aspects. Yet this re- 
viewer who also traveled by car alone 
around Spain in 1953 and 1954 found 
that although Catalans and Basques 
want independence, and royalists are 
to be met in Murcia and elsewhere, the 
fact remains that the older Spaniards at 
least merely “want to be governed.” ‘The 
majority seem to desire freedom to 
dance, or to talk, or to go to their lit- 
erary circles at ten or eleven at night, 
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after their late dinner (or before a later 
one). If they are governed well they 
seem to be content. Apathy if you will, 
with the fear of another civil war as a 
possible explanation, but valid for them 
if they want it that way. 

Spanish Catholics, as some of those 
Wright met, may do things forbidden 
by their religion and thereafter confess 
them, but this is a realistic avowal of 
human frailty provided for by the Cath- 
olic religion and shocking only to those 
who are naive or who misunderstand. 
It may be because Wright was afraid 
of how he would be treated, as an 
American Negro whose earlier com- 
munist afhliations are well-known, that 
he was drawn to such a surprising per- 
centage of prostitutes, pimps and peo- 
ple who showed statues of priests with 
exposed private parts. Such types are, 
of course, to be found in any country, 
but Wright may have been somewhat 
naive in taking the talk of some such 
individuals as explaining the Spanish. 
His knowledge of the language was ad- 
mittedly poor, and Spaniards have an 
imagination which is proverbial. His 
own imagination as regards sex is, too, 
manifestly overdeveloped. 

Yet the poverty of Spanish workers is 
a fact which worries Spaniards as well 
as Wright and other visitors. The pride 
of the poor in their poverty, truly noted 
by Wright, is not insincerity or- brutish 
acceptance of facts, but a true appre- 
ciation of the transiency of human suf- 
fering and something Wright cannot 
understand. Much of the begging is 
merely due to the relative novelty of 
tourists in Spain so that they are con- 
sidered fair bait by all the small fry 
and some not so small. The moneyed 
classes in Spain still strive to maintain 
their vested interests, but the Church, 
the local and national governments have 
often worked together to alleviate dis- 
tress, as shown in the great strides this 
reviewer could note in Malaga after 
tidal wave destruction between her vis- 
its of October, 1953, and March, 1954. 
Wright did not meet the people who 
would tell him of the mission on social 
justice given in every parish of the Bil- 
bao diocese in November, 1953; of the 
industrial conference of employers and 
professors the same month in Barcelona; 
of the interest in American labor rela- 
tions and industrial sociology; of the 
Church’s interest in workers’ housing in 
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where; of the solid work done in the 
Instituto Leon XIII graduate school in 
Madrid. 

Although one can commend the 
book’s fast pace, the undoubted first- 
hand descriptions and their frequent 
beauty, the author is too biased against 
Spain, too extremely Freudian in his 
interpretations, too limited in his con- 
tacts and in his knowledge of the Span- 
ish langauge to provide much of value 
for a real understanding of the country, 
its people, its religion and its politics. 

Eva J. Ross 
















































The Holy Fire, by Robert Payne. 313 
pp. Harper. $5. 


= Is A stimulating and in parts fas- 
cinating book, particularly welcome 
now when a serious attempt to compre- 
hend the spirit and tradition of the 
Eastern Church has a special spiritual 
and even political significance. The 
Holy Fire will certainly widen the com- 
prehension of the careful reader, will 
give him an idea of the intellectual cli- 
mate of the Eastern fathers, the elo- 
quence and poetry of their writings, 
their sense of pattern and coherence. 

The book starts with a short chapter 
on “the Forerunners” followed by a 
chapter each on Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Origen, St. Athanasius, St. Basil, 
the two St. Gregorys, St. John Chrysos- 
tom, pseudo-Dionysius, St. John Damas- 
cene and Gregory Palamas. These are 
famous names, except the last. Few, I 

- fancy, will start his chapter knowing 
much of him, or of the controversy 
named after him. 

Mr. Payne sees his subjects with the 
eyes of a novelist and with a keen sense 
of character and incident. This is the 
chief value of the book. His exposition 
is competent, but has been more ex- 
pertly done elsewhere, and his theolog- 
ical comments are not profound. But 
the men do come to life—sometimes in 
fact they are even a little larger than 
life—and some of the scenes are bril- 
liantly portrayed. We are lucky in hav- 
ing vivid accounts of many events in 
early Christianity, and in addition these 
fathers were prolific and very personal 
letter-writers. There is an abundance of 
material available, on which Mr. Payne 
draws with great effect. Thus, instead 
of the list of texts which the Council 
of Nicaea can so easily become, there 
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is a vigorous account of the arrival of 
the soldier-emperor Constantine at its 
opening. Nowhere is Mr. Payne’s meth- 
od seen to better effect. 

There are limitations to it. The au- 
thor sees the historical background as 
a novelist sees it, the setting for peo- 
ple and events, rather than as part of 
the explanation of them. There are the 
shortcomings inevitable when a non- 
theologian treats of masters of theology; 
there are errors in the author’s erudi- 
tion; but the great achievement of the 
book is to remind us that these were 
men indeed, men as different as ada- 
mantine Origen and wayward Gregory 
Nazianzen. It is a book which should 
accompany students on their way 
through the manuals of Patrology, and 
should be read by all who wish to know 
what manner of men formed the tradi- 
tion of the Eastern Church. 

Tirmotuy Horner, O.S.B. 


Discovery in the Judean Desert, by 
Geza Vermes. 237 pp. Desclee. 
$5. 


b hen BOOK certainly deserved to be 
translated into English. The earlier 
French edition (first published in 1953) 


quickly ran into three editions and was 
praised by all reviewers. Fortunately, 
the author uses a title which includes 
all the recently discovered scrolls, not 
only those found along the northwest 
corner of the Dead Sea but also the 
others later discovered in the Murab- 
ba’at Caves of the Desert of Juda. Fa- 
ther Vermes was well prepared for writ- 
ing this book, for he manifests a ready 
acquaintance not only with the Canon- 
ical Scriptures but also with the non- 
canonical Jewish writings composed be- 
fore and after the birth of Christ. Abun- 
dant footnotes throughout the book 
show the care with which he proceeds, 
but he never loses himself in detail. 
Constant repetitions and numerous sum- 
maries provide sign-posts where the or- 
dinary reader can easily get his direc- 
tions. It would have helped, however, 
if the author had included a careful 
chronological table of people and events 
of this difficult period of Jewish history. 

The writer presents a clear, plausible 
explanation of the evolution of the reli- 
gious sect who produced the scrolls. Only 
time will prove the sturdiness of his 
opinions, which he admits to be tenta- 
tive. The Community originated around 
200-170 B.C. and consisted mostly of 
priests. They joined the Machabean re- 
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volt against the persecution of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes (167). However, 
they are not to be identified with the 
. Hassideans (1 Mc 2,42) who seemed to 
be mostly laymen. The Community 
broke with the Machabees, when Jona- 
than assumed the office of High-priest 
(152 B.C.). His successor, Simon Ma- 
chabeus (143-134), was the “wicked 
priest” who killed the “Teacher of 
Righteousness.” The group then mi- 
grated north to Damascus. The Damas- 
cus Document witnesses to their devel- 
opment at this period. After Pompey 
conquered Jerusalem in 63 B.C., they 
returned to Palestine and settled once 
again along the Dead Sea. The Manual 
of Discipline describes their religious 
life at this period. During the Jewish 
Revolt (66-70 A.D.) they hid their 
manuscripts in the caves at the ap- 
proach of the Roman army, which then 
destroyed their community life. Father 
Vermes would consider the Keraites of 
the Middle Ages as their Jewish de- 
scendants. 

The Second Section of the book con- 
tains an accurate translation of many 
of the scrolls: Habakkuk Commentary, 
Manual of Discipline, Damascus Docu- 
ment, Thanksgiving Hymns, War of 
the Sons of Light with the Sons of 
Darkness, an Unknown Fragment, be- 
sides two documents from Murabba’at. 

This book is the first Catholic work 
to present an English translation of the 
scrolls. Its explanation of the Commu- 
nity life is much more detailed than in 
any existing Catholic works in English. 
Father Vermes shows a sympathetic, un- 
derstanding of the men who produced 
the scrolls, so that the reader will real- 
ize how God was preparing a leaven of 
poor, chaste, mortified, and deeply spir- 
itual men for the fullness of time when 
His Son would appear on earth to per- 
fect the work of his Jewish forebears. 
Rev. CarroLtt STUHLMUELLER, C.P. 


The Earth We Live On, by Ruth 
Moore. 416 pp. Knopf. $6. 


O= REASON popular science writing - 


.is ever becoming more and more 
difficult is that science is becoming less 
and less popular. Not that the world of 
the scientist is less intriguing, nor that 
the contribution of science to comfort- 
able living is less respected, but that the 
language the scientist speaks is becom- 
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ing more and more meaningless to the 


. unspecialized mind. The language of 


modern science needs a translator, and 
to many who try to translate into pop- 
ular language what the scientist thinks 
about the world in which we live, the 
task is almost impossible. He must find 
that middle road between obscurity and 
over-simplification. 

Ruth Moore attempts to travel this 
road in her fascinating account of the 
history and evolution of the science of 
geology. With very attractive drawings 
and plates and a highly imaginative style 
she not only tells a story which reads 
like a novel, she dramatizes the history 
of geological discovery by making the 
geologists speak. Dramatic episodes, 
characterization of the chief figures in 
the drama of discovery, and the inter- 
weaving of one geological problem into 
another assure the reader many lively 
hours. Aristotle lectures to his students 
about the progress of his own specula- 
tion about earth processes; Guettard ex- 
pounds his theory of our fiery past to 
the dubious members of the Academy; 
Desmarest and Werner argue the the- 
ory of fire versus water; Agassiz inves- 
tigates glaciers and discovers the age of 
ice. Hall carries the quest of origins to 
the mountains, Powell to the canyons, 
Chamberlin to the sun and Urey into 
invisible forces of the universe. From 
myth to reason to revelation to modern 
investigation of nature to contemporary 
experimentation and abstract theory, 
Miss Moore captivates the reader’s at- 
tention and holds it throughout. 

- But The Earth We Live On demands 
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a discerning reader. For the question 
which ever remains is whether the story, 
at least in its main outlines, creates an 
accurate impression. The over-all. view 
gained by the ordinary reader must be 
in accordance with the truth of the mat- 
ter. To assure the more critical that her 
admittedly imaginative treatment of the 
story has ample foundation in fact, Miss 
Moore adds a very helpful note on books 
and materials which does much to sat- 
isfy the reader’s mind on the point. But 
is it true that the function of myth in 
ancient days, the function of divine rev- 
elation and the function of experimental 
geology are on the same plane, so that 
one is justified in making them stages 
in the development of geological discov- 
ery? Does the Bible demand the con- 
firmation of modern geology for what it 
teaches about the earth so that the new 
authority, science, would supersede rev- 
elation? And is the author justified in 
concluding that we are so certain of the 
age of the earth, of the way it came to 
be, of its evolution ‘and even present 
process of decay and regeneration, when 
men like Urey themselves are guarded 
and cautious about giving finality to 
such conclusions? The answer to these 
knotty problems the reader must care- 
fully decide for himself; but whatever 
the decision, he will enjoy the trouble 
he took to make it. 
Raymonp J. Nocar, O.P. 


Freud, Psychoanalysis, Catholicism, 
by Peter J. R. Dempsey, O.F.M. 
Cap. 209 pp. Regnery. $3. 


i fe TITLE is misleading, for one- 
fourth of this book deals, under the 
heading of “Application,” with “Psy- 
chology and Literature.” Ninety pages 
are devoted to the exposition of Freud’s 
doctrine; here the author is, admittedly, 
indebted most to R. Dalbiez, without, 
however, taking account of the several 
objections which this work has encoun- 
tered. Like many others who have writ- 
ten, more or less critically, on- this topic 
the author fails to distinguish clearly 
between what is fact and what is hypo- 
thesis in Freud’s psychology. He appears 
to be impressed by the work of Mme. 
Choisy, but ignores the pertinent crit- 
icism by the Catholic psychiatrist A. 
Stoker, nor does he consider the oppo- 
sition which Freud’s conception of in- 
stincts and their role in man has met 
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on the part of several psychiatrists, 
Catholic and non-Catholic. 

The introductory part contains an in- 
teresting attempt at understanding 
Freud’s position in Freudian terms, that 
is, to throw some light on the origin of 
his ideas by an analysis of Freud's per- 
sonal history and of the situation in 
which he grew up and lived. (This, too, 
has been tried before, by L. Michaelis, 
by P. Maylan and others.) The sum- 
mary of psychoanalytic theory is, on 
the whole, correct; the attitude in regard 
to the doubtful parts of this psychology, 
however, appears as too favorable and 
overlooks that psychoanalysis has un- 
dergone, in recent times, several modif- 
cations, important enough to render 
questionable many of the basic assump- 
tions. Some incidental remarks are odd- 
ly mistaken (there could not be an anti- 
semitism in Babylon, since the Baby- 
lonians were themselves Semites; Bene- 
dict XIV lived in the eighteenth and 
not in the nineteenth century). 

The most valuable part is the last 
one on literature in which the author 
relies largely on Aristotle and, effective- 
ly, tries to apply the principles of the 
Poetics, together with what he believes 
to be the lasting insights of modern psy- 
chology, to an analysis of the work and 
the process of creation. The emphasis 
on those aspects of a work which can- 
not be “explained” in terms of personal 
history of conscious and unconscious 
mental processes, and on the objective 
character of the work, is most welcome. 
One only wishes that the author had 
been a little more explicit, particularly 
on those points in which he goes be- 
yond psychoanalysis and presents some 
provocative ideas of his own. 

The book is written in a clear and 
readable style and may well serve asa 
first introduction to the manifold and 
intricate questions connected with its 
subject-matter. A selected bibliography 
is added; there is no index. 

Rupotr ALLERsS 


An Introduction to Philosohy, by 
Daniel J. Sullivan. 304 pp. Bruce. 
$3.75. 


{= STUDENT who must face the 
arduous task of philosophical study 
should be well served by this new intro- 
duction. In the sense that it can lead 
the student into the mysterious field of 
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philosophy it is a true introduction and 
should receive a high rating from the 
professor. The text should also prove 
the answer to the many whom we may 
call “lay” inquirers after some under- 
standing of philosophy. For general 
reading and adult instruction classes 
it may well be the best work we have 
in English. 

There is just enough of introduction 
and invitation to study, just enough of 
historic and reference background to- 
gether with a basic synthesis of scholas- 
tic philosophical doctrine to satisfy the 
beginner without confusing him. High- 
ly technical and abstract language is 
avoided in favor of a clear and simple 
style. 

The Introduction is well organized. 
There are five parts, with twenty-nine 
chapters, and more specific units with- 
in the chapters. Each chapter ends with 
a brief, helpful summary. The refer- 
ence notes do not burden the text, the 
few tables are helps to study and do 
not suffer from over-elaboration. The 
lists of readings seem to be quite ade- 
quate even for those who choose to go 
far beyond the introduction into philos- 
ophy. The Topics for Essays and Topics 
for Discussion may be of considerable 
help to the instructor and the student 
to plan the course and check on its 
progress. 

Mr. Sullivan begins with an attempt 
to tell what philosophy is and to de- 
scribe its historic rise. Part Two deals 
with the knowledge ‘and desire of man, 
his freedom, his soul, the human per- 
sonality. Though some parts are weak, 
e.g. the study of Nominalism, so im- 
portant historically and currently, the 
social stress in this part and elsewhere 
is very pertinent, and this reviewer at 
least does not object too strenuously to 
the author's apologetic fervor. “The 
Making of Man,” Part Three, goes be- 
yond natural ethics in discussing hap- 
piness, morals, law, conscience, virtue. 
Welcome is the study of the super- 
natural life of virtue, though one might 
suggest a more careful review of recent 
studies in moral theology Cif the phil- 
osopher chooses to enter this field) in 
dealing with the ramifications of jus- 
tice. Part Four has two chapters, ade- 
quate for an introduction. Under the 
title “Universe of Man” we have the 
world of bodies and the realm of na- 
ture. Part Five, dealing with the uni- 
verse of being, treats the transcendent- 
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als, the divisions of being, and uncre- 
ated being. The final chapter treats the 
perennial philosophy. 

Critically, it might be suggested that 
a more historic approach could have 
been followed in the work as a whole, 
but one may well doubt whether this 
would have served the purposes of an 
introduction in schools which have spe- 
cial courses in the history of philosophy. 
The text itself invites and suggests 
such historic study. The author has 
acted wisely in his whole approach and 
has executed his plan admirably. 


Epwin G. Karszr, C.PP.S. 


War and Christianity, by Francis 
Stratmann, O.P. Translated by 
John Doebele. 134 pp. Newman. 
$3. 


I hase wuHo yearn for a sensible and 
common-sense presentation of the 
morals of war will like this book. The 
author is a German Dominican, who 
could be called a pacifist beaten down 
to earth; at any rate, he has his feet on 
the ground. 

Most of us, hungry as we are for 
wise counsel on our attitude towards 
war, are alarmed and shy away from 
pacifist writings, for they tend to mani- 
fest too much wild-eyed zeal for the 
impossible and too little willingness to 
come to grips with the possible. 

In this book Father Stratman does 
not hesitate to attack the important 
questions: the responsibility of the 
Church for international peace; the im- 
morality of modern war; security and 
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the maintenance of peace; war against 
Russia; and the question of conscien- 
tious objection. 

Father Stratmann does not have all 
the answers, by any means, but neither 
does anybody else. There are principles, 
however, and these are applied in their 
abundance. Wherever Pius XII has in- 
dicated a good argument, Father Strat- 
mann has been there to dig iteout and 
build it into his book. Arguments from 
theologians appear, and so do quota- 
tions from world figures. But—don’t 
expect Father Stratmann to give you 
exact and precise answers to all these 
great questions. 

What Father Stratmann wants the 
whole book to be about is the need for 
each one of us to give the answers in 
his personal life. When the time comes 
for us to stand up and be counted, we 
have to be on the side of peace and 
know why we are there. That is what 
Chapter Six is all about: the personal 
duty of peace. For myself, I wish that 
Chapter Six had come as Chapter One, 
because the love of God has to be 
manifested sooner or later as being the 
catalyst that will change our attitude 
and the attitude of the whole world 
toward war. Leaving that go until the 
last chapter is probably a good idea in 
one sense, but to people who have an 
animus against pacifist books in gen- 
eral, the sixth chapter has something to 
say that might induce more people to 
read the whole book. 

Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


Shane Leslie's Ghost Book. 160 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. $3. 


E hm 1s decidedly not a book to be 
read late at night just before going 
to bed. The reward for doing so is an 
almost sleepless night, for there is not 
one of us so sophisticated that his house 
cannot develop, under the proper stim- 
uli, ominous creaks and groans at three 
in the morning. 

Shane Leslie has long been a stu- 
dent of the “para-normal,” and as he 
tells us, “The object of this book is to 
collect instances of ghosts, apparitions 
and messages from the other or twilight 
world which have come under Catholic 
cognizance or suggest Catholic inter- 
pretations.” He further limits himself 
here, to more or less “Celtic” ghosts, 
and avoids almost completely the un- 
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canny occurrences in the lives of the 
saints. The very area is a fringe or twi- 
light area, and he handles it, on the 
whole, discreetly and honestly, offering 
no ready answers or pat solutions. 

The author is at his best when he is 
telling stories, in the main part of the 
book. He documents as well as he can, 
with letters or reports by eye-witnesses 
or near-gye-witnesses, and his stories 
run the gamut from mere poltergeists to 
a chilling case of apparent diabolic in- 
tervention. This, the “ghost story” part 
of the book, is the most enjoyable, if 
we may use the word to describe the 
eerie thrill that such stories bring. 

Unfortunately in the first half of the 
book, where the problem of the para- 
normal is introduced, the style is so 
incredibly uneven, and ticklish implica- 
tions so unsubtly skirted, that we 
must feel the author was far more suc- 
cessful with his pure story-telling than 
with any didactic purposes he may 
have had in mind. 

But, in addition to providing some 
cracking good tales, the book will serve 
as an excellent introduction for the 
Catholic to the absorbing field of 
psychic research, taking some of the 
edge off it for the timorous, and putting 
some teeth into it for those whose 
categories are rigid. 

Joseru J. Carprno 


Give Us This Day, by Sidney Stewart. 
254 pp. Norton. $3.50. 


N simpticity there is beauty, and in 

the telling of the horrors of the Ba- 
taan Death March undergone by Amer- 
ican war prisoners, one of the survivors 
has achieved a beauty seldom reached by 
modern day authors. Without rancor, 
evidencing a remarkable absence of 
bitterness or vengeful desires, Sidney 
Stewart realistically and simply nar- 
rates the sufferings of these men. 

The book merits more than one 
reading. The full force of its beauty 
cannot be enjoyed the first time. The 
mere relating of horrendous events’ is 
not the purpose of the book. These are 
but necessary to delivering the true 
message.. The personalities described 
are all heroes of the human race: the 
boy Ohio, Carl with his secret of a past 
crime, Rass, Weldon, John the. Pro- 
fessor. Even Hughes, the product - of 
wealth and sheltered rearing, with all 
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his weakness, becomes a hero in his 
own right. 

But Father Cummings, a Catholic 
priest, stands out as the leading per- 
sonage in this drama of the horrors of 
modern war, fought on principles de- 
rived from supposed progress of the 
world in physical science and psychol- 
ogy. It is clear from the author's narra- 
tion that, although Father Cummings’ 
appearances are not frequent, his is the 
story which the author wishes to tell. 
Father Cummings articulates for each 
one of these men the faith in God's 
justice and mercy, the hope that these 
attributes will manifest themselves, and 
the love of God for His creatures, as 
well as the love of His creatures for one 
another. Only this in any way justifies 
the sufferings and indignities these 
men underwent at the hands of fellow 
human beings. “War is hell” assumes 
a real significance in this true story. 

Sidney Stewart has written an out- 
standing piece of literature, free from 
offensiveness, yet starkly real in the 
telling, with a message of the spirit for 
all human beings. 

Cassin F. GraHaMm 


Conspiracy Among Generals, by 
Wilhelm von Schramm.. Trans- 
lated by R. T. Clark. 215 pp. 
Scribners. $3.95. 


(> Jury 20, 1944, a bomb exploded 
in the East Prussizin headquarters 
of Adolf Hitler. In Berlin, on the same 
day, the General Headquarters of the 
German Army was seized by a group 
of conspirators, led by General Beck, 
the former Chief of the German Gen- 
eral Staff. News uf a successful coup 
d'etat was immediately conveyed to the 
Military Governor of German-occupied 
France, General Stuelpnagel, leader of 
the Army conspiracy in Paris. It was a 
brief and precarious success that the 
Berlin “revolutionaries” enjoyed; before 
July 2 was ended all of them were 
dead. In Paris, however, the still-born 
coup detat had consequences which 
could have brought an earlier end to 
the war. Wilhelm von Schramm’s book 
has to do with these. 

After General Stuelpnagel received 
the call from Berlin, he ordered the 
arrest of the entire Security Service unit 
in Paris, on the pretext that their cadres 
in Berlin were responsible for the events 


there. Stuelpnagel then attempted to 
persuade Field Marshal von Kluge, 
Commander-in-Chief at the Western 
Front, to take a leading part in the in- 
cipient rising. But Kluge, feeling un- 
sure of success, was not responsive to 
his pleas. Kluge’s refusal left Stuelp- 
nagel in a desperate state of affairs, 
which had its final denouement on 
August 30, in Berlin, when General 
Stuelpnagel and some of his confeder- 
ates were hanged. 

This historical episode provides Mr. 
Schramm the dramatic situation which 
he gradually expands, using the tech- 
niques of narrative fictior in an osten- 
sible effort to heighten the tension al- 
ready inherent in the events. Perhaps 
it is this striving for the utmost drama- 
tic effect which makes Mr. Schramm’s 
treatment of the events appear some- 
what superficial. He occasionally refers 
to the Prussian “old school” attitudes 
that still prevailed among the General 
Staff. The motives behind this “revolu- 
tion from above” would be understood 
more clearly, if Mr. Schramm had giv- 
en a full account of the source and 
strength of these attitudes. Hitler 
caused deep resentment by his arrogance 
toward the aristocratic officer class. 
Himmler and Hitler abused “the tradi- 
tional virtues of the Army,” when they 
sought to make the Army a political 
organization. Yet the Generals suffered 
agonizing struggles of conscience when 
radical steps to overcome Hitler's 
ascendancy were proposed; they were 
still in bondage to Prussianism, which, 
in Hans Kohn’s phrase, was “virtuous 
service in a rather doubtful cause.” Con- 
spiracy Among Generals does not yield 
the historical enlightenment it could 
have, had the author treated the back- 
ground of these and other antagonisms 
in a less frugal and eclectic manner. 

OraF Menp 


The Vatican Story, by Bernard Wall. 
247 pp. Harper. $3.95. 


VW pors Pope Pius XII, after 
canonizing Pius X, promote the 
cause of Pius IX? “Because, say the ill- 
wishers, he wants to be canonized him- 
self and is establishing a precedent of 
canonizing Piuses.” Innumerable and 
diverse are the incisive insights into the 
cynical, destructive mentality of the 
critics of Pius XII, and their critics. In- 
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deed, The Vatican Story is filled with 
instances of the human foibles and lim- 
itations of those involved in the gov- 
ernment of the greatest religious group 
of the modern world. With the urbanity 
of a true cosmopolitan, Bernard Wall 
delineates the center of its operations 
and the ramifications of its influence in 
this new appraisal of the government of 
the Catholic Church. 

Although he decries the clerical or 
anti-clerical bias of some past. reports on 
the Vatican, he might well have profited 
by considering one element that a cler- 
ical writer would have taken for granted. 
Many of the puzzles which Mr. Wall 
considers would not bemuse him quite 
so much if he realized that he is writing 
of a society that is governed with the aid 
of Divinity for the sake of Divinity. 
Since he limits his conscious investiga- 
tion only to what can be sensed, he of 
necessity misses the influences of the 
Divine. 

Another weakness in practically all 
these reports is to declare the govern- 
ment of the Catholic Church an absolute 
monarchy without reservation. The re- 
port is then misread by some to mean 
the Church is a tyrannic, dictatorial, 
anti-democratic and authoritarian gov- 
ernment. Actually, Mr. Wall uses the 
phrase merely to convey the time-honor- 
ed meaning of absolute monarchy as a 
government responsible to no one but 
God. A tyrant or dictator is responsible 
to no one but himself. Still there is no 
effort made to uncover the democratic 
processes that go to produce the govern- 
ment of the Catholic Church. How does 
one become a priest if he does not have 
the suffrages of his fellow Catholics and 
professors? How does a priest become a 
Bishop or Archbishop if he does not have 
the suffrages of his fellow priests and 
the people, not at the polls, but in their 
constructive cooperation with his person 
and program? How does one become a 
Cardinal or Pope unless he has the 
suffrages of his fellow Bishops and peo- 
ple? The appointment of Pope by Car- 
dinals, or of any Bishop or other ecclesi- 
astic by proper authority would never 
ensue if the candidate had not first ob- 
tained the suffrages of his fellow Catho- 
lics, not by a setup election procedure, 
but by a living approbation counted in 
money contributed and effort expended 
in his behalf to make a living Church. 
Without this insight, we are deprived of 
the vision, though not of a Republican 
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Illustrations from “The Vatican Story” 


Above: Inside Bernini’s Colonnade. Below: Swiss guards at a Papal Mass. 
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form of democracy, of the most demo- 
cratic government in the world. 

But, despite the absence of such an 
analysis, The Vatican Story contains 
valuable information on the organization 
of the Vatican and the influence it ex- 
ercises on Russia and its Satellites, on 
Italy, France, England and Germany. In 
the chapter on Vatican prospects, the 
author ends his report in thorough agree- 
ment with Macauley, though a century 
later, that “I see no signs that it is likely 
to disappear in any foreseeable future.” 


J. E. Surprenant, C.S.V. 


Citadel, the Story of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, by William S. White. 274 pp. 
Harper. $3.75. . 


A= FROM the Constitution itself, 
asserts William White, distin- 
guished Washington correspondent for 
the New York Times and Pulitzer Prize 
biographer, “the one touch of authentic 
genius in the American political system 

... is the Senate of the United States.” 
Writing in an easy reportorial style, he 
describes the institution from its crea- 
tion, the complexity of its rules, the 
dominance of the South, the pressures 
on and from senators, and its investiga- 
tive power. 

His discussion of the Inner Club as 
the controlling agency in the Senate is 
perspicacious and fresh. Senatorial in- 
fluence is sharply distinguished from 
party or national influence. Whatever 
their power outside the Senate, inside 
the Senate the Inner Club's power is 
uncontested. Although the Inner Club's 
membership is amorphous and its re- 
quirements nowhere spelled out, South- 
erners largely dominate it and through 
it the Senate. The Senate’s direction in 
turn, “over the affairs of the Republic 
is for practical purposes limitless.” Jo- 
seph McCarthy’s influence in the Sen- 
ate, it might be noted, was broken not 
because he offended the nation but be- 
cause he insulted the institution. 

The Senate is more concerned with 
its own compactness, tradition and in- 
dependence than with progress and efh- 
ciency. It refuses to be hurried or ca- 
joled. Neither the House which it con- 
siders “overmanaged, docile and not 
creative”; nor the Executive which it 
profoundly distrusts; nor the people in 
the mass, which some of the forefathers 
called the “mob,” can weaken its soli- 
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darity or compel it to act. Protected by 
the rules, venerated as a “continuous 
body,” enhanced by its exclusiveness, 
and sensitized as the guardian of the 
Constitution, the Senate’s authority is 
propagated. 

Basically sympathetic but not senti- 
mental over the Senate, White, never- 
theless, is frightened by the institution’s 
extra-constitutional usurpations of pow- 
ers in its investigations. With the pos- 
sible exception of the filibuster no other 
activity has tended to bring the Senate 
into disrepute. Proceeding “with little 
regard for true objectivity” and sur- 
rounded by “trappings of pseudo-jus- 
tice” investigations are often punitive 
exhibitions. The Senate can indict “is- 
sues, policies, systems, Executive De- 
partments” yet it has no “right to indict 
men outside its rank or at the most out- 
side the Government.” Inherently un- 
fair, the net result has been “piddling.” 
White’s concluding advice to the Sen- 
ate (which does not take kindly to ad- 
vice) is that even the institution of 
kingship fell because kings “so ill- 
equated responsibility with privilege.” 

JosepH F. Menez 


The Men Who Made the Nation, by 
John Dos Passos. 469 pp. Double- 
day. $5.95. 


® bey NINTH volume in the Mainstream 
of America Series represents a dis- 
tinguished novelist’s venture into the 
new field of history and biography. It 
begins with a drummer boy beating a 
parley on the parapet of the British 
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fortifications at Yorktown in 1781 and 
ends with the death of Alexander Ham- 
ilton in a duel with Aaron Burr in the 
summer of 1802. 

Mr. Dos Passos is unrivaled in his 
ability to bring Washington, Jefferson, 
Hamilton and a host of other architects 
of the young republic to life, including 
such notable figures as George Mason, 
the tall squire of Gunston Hall, with 
his snapping black eyes under a mop 
of white hair; Robert Morris, a sanguine, 
hearty, thick-necked man who was ev- 
erybody’s banker; and James Madison, 
Jefferson’s disciple and an ardent con- 
tinentalist. 

But to tell the tumultuous history of 
the period and simultaneously to intro- 
duce and keep track of the varied and 
clashing activities of a veritable multi- 
tude of ambitious and sensitive person- 
alities is such a formidable and forbid- 
ding task that one wonders why Mr. 
Dos Passos ever attempted it. 

The book, in a word, lacks structure 
and focus. Although the treatment is 
chronological, there are so many pleas- 
ant detours and digressions, so many 
pen-portraits of minor politicians, so 
many vivid and revealing episodes, so 
much shuttling back and forth between 
Europe and the New World, between 
high politics and newspaper polemics, 
between Edmund Burke and Hamilton, 
Louis XVI of France’ and Jefferson, 
Paine and Madison that the reader must 
eventually content himself with the sim- 
ple enjoyment of each section as Mr. 
Dos Passos’ crowded and complex tap- 
estry unrolls before him. 

This is engrossing reading, provided 
the reader does not object to marvel- 
ously quick changes of characters, 
scenes and subjects. For those endowed 
with nimbleness of mind, or conditioned 
by television, the book is authentic, 
superbly written and richly rewarding. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Destiny and Glory, by Edward S. 
Wallace. 320 pp. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $5. x 


Se Anctio-Saxons had their black 
legend of Spaniards—cruel, coward- 
ly, incompetent, corrupt. There was also 
an Iberian counter-legend of wanton 
piracy, intolerance and perfidy. These 
two legends made possible filibusters, 
the nineteenth century adventurers 
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who raided Latin-American countries. 

In this psychological climate Manifest 
Destiny and plain greed scattered seeds 
that grew into noxious plants. Texas 
was a shameful enough episode in our 
history of expansion. Nicaragua would 
have been even less excusable had not 
Walker made the egregious blunder of 
antagonizing Commodore Vanderbilt. 
Mr. Wallace suspects that in Nicaragua 
and elsewhere a pro-slavery secret so- 
ciety was at work. Suspicions are not 
proof, but he could have added that 
men of the caliber of John Quincy 
Adams were convinced there definitely 
was a pro-slavery expansionist conspir- 
acy in their days. Be that as it may, 
even after Abolition there was an at- 
tempt to annex Santo Domingo. Sugar 
could still make money even if slaves 
could not. 

Destiny and Glory tells the whole 
sad story. Unfortunately the pro-fili- 
buster sentiment implicit in its title 
mars an effective, entertaining account 
of their activities. They could be as 
brave as bank robbers, as charming as 
confidence men, as skillful as counter- 
feiters. When one has granted this, one 
has granted all. Moral obtuseness is the 
sole excuse one can plead in behalf of 
their murders, robberies, mendacity and 
gross racial intolerance. They failed, but 
if there ever is an intra-hemispheric war, 
the filibusters will have played a role 
in its preparation. 

An examination of Mr. Wallace’s 
chaptered bibliographies reveals he has 
consulted many works, but of those in 
Spanish only histories. The diaries, rem- 
iniscences, magazine articles he has read 
are all in English, and to such a one- 
sided reading doubtless is to be traced 
his misplaced admiration for the gang- 
stering would-be empire builders whose 
careers he traces. These corrupt char- 
acters he compares to William the Con- 
queror, which is silly, and to Joshua, 
which is inexcusable. 

Juxrus Frasch Harmon 


For Love of Martha, by Marjorie 
Winter. 191 pp. Messner. $3. 


Ports who intend to adopt a child 
are warned to do so through legal 
channels. Adoption agencies in turn 
take great precautions in placing a child 
with the “right” people to insure the 
greatest degree of happiness and secur- 
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Here is a breath-taking journey to the 
paths, hills, and plains of the Old 
Testament, to the land where Jesus 
taught, suffered and triumphed. En- 
tirely up-to-date, this splendid book 
contains information from latest 
archaeological discoveries, including 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

There are over 400 illustrations, 
each one a photographic masterpiece; 
60,000 words of absorbing commen- 
tary; 35 eight-color maps; endpapers 
in six colors and a 26-page comprehen- 
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ity for both the adoptive parents and 
the adopted child. But how adoption 
agencies can unwittingly work against 
their very aims and even indirectly pro- 
mote illegal practices is related very ‘con- 
vincingly by Marjorie Winter. 

Writing under a pseudonym to pro- 
tect her daughter, upon whom this real- 
life drama centers, the author gives an 
accurate and detailed account of her 
own struggle to adopt a child. She and 
her husband are average American citi- 
zens. They placed their names with an 
authorized private agency that handled 


children of their faith. After being giv- 
en the run-around for four years they 
were rejected for the reason that they 
were over-protective. Past the maximum 
age limit for adoptive parents, Marjorie 
and Dan Winter turned in desperation 
to the one private agency in another 
part of the country that seemed eager 
to help them. 

How they obtained Martha; how they 
learned too late that the foundling home 
was in reality a “baby mill” without 
legal status; how they became enveloped 
in a whirlwind of harrowing events in 
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their struggle to keep Martha—the 
thousands of dollars for legal aid and 
investigations and the hours of grief 
and anxiety—make up the contents of 
this book. 

The “miracle of love” is Martha—a 
bewildered, frightened, sick child who 
had known only misery and all the evils 
of parental lust and neglect when the 
Winters took her. She responded almost 
miraculously to their love and protec- 
tion, and in a few months time became 
a beautiful, happy child. Fortunately 
for Martha, as well as the Winters, this 
tragic story has a happy ending. 

For Love of Martha is a compassion- 
ate, well-written story of one adoption, 
which would be profitable reading for 
all those intending to adopt a child and 
all working with adoption agencies. 

Autce G. NicHoison 


To See the Dream, by Jessamyn 
West. 314 pp. Harcourt Brace. 
$3.95. 


ANY OF us have had the frustrating 

experience of seeing a film based 
on a favorite book, only to find that the 
story has been mangled beyond recog- 
nition. Jessamyn West, author of The 
Friendly Persuasion, had the rare op- 
portunity, as script writer and technical 
adviser, of protecting her story from 
most of Hollywood's flights of fancy. 
This report of the months of prepara- 
tion of the motion picture is a lively 
and humorous account, interesting both 
for the personalities it illuminates and 
for the insights it affords into the prob- 
lems of picture making. 

Written in journal form, To See the 
Dream progresses through every detail 
of the production, including the proc- 
ess of casting from stars to extras, the 
selecting of such items as costume fab- 
rics and buggy styles with historical au- 
thenticity, and the necessity of finding 
a non-crackling hay substitute for 
scenes in the barn. Warm and sym- 
pathetic sketches of Gary Cooper, the 
star, and William Wyler, the director, 
testify to Miss West’s admiration for 
these notables, and her amusing por- 
trait of the high-powered young assist- 
ant director has a realistic ring. 

Miss West’s struggles to maintain the 
integrity of her characters—particularly 
their Quaker pacifism — required con- 
stant alertness, for the idea men were 
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unable to visualize Gary Cooper with- 
out a gun in his hand. For a time she 
was forced to endure the horrible pros- 
pect that the name of the film was to be 
Mr. Birdwell Goes to Battle. Her anal- 
ysis of the vast differences between writ- 
ing a novel and writing a script for film- 
ing is of interest to anyone in-the writ- 
ing field. 

Although this is the report of a se- 
ries of battles against minor difficulties 
in the transference of a book to the 
screen, Miss West manages to make the 
production of The Friendly Persuasion 
sound like a serious and dignified un- 
dertaking. Actors and actresses, direc- 
tors and technical assistants emerge as 
patient, intelligent people working to- 
gether well, often under gruelling con- 
ditions—a sharp contrast to the impres- 
sion gleaned from the Hollywood gos- 
sip columns and other books on writers’ 
experiences in cinema land. 

MarcurritE GALLAGHER 


Crisis in Communication, by Mal- 
colm Boyd. 128 pp. Doubleday. 
$2.95. 


Msc Boyn’s background would 
lead you to expect a crisper and 
more perceptive book than Crisis in 
Communication manages to be. To be- 
come an Episcopal clergyman, he left a 
prominent career in communications; he 
had been a radio producer for a leading 
advertising agency, a partner of Buddy 
Rogers and Mary Pickford in radio and 
TV program packaging, and president 


of the Television Producers Association 
of Hollywood. 

The strongest part of the book, which 
is subtitled “A Christian Examination 
of the Mass Media,” effectively raps 
well-meaning but inadequate attempts 
to use communications media for pious 
purposes. “Too many Christians believe 
that a good motive compensates for a 
weak, poorly constructed and produced 
program or film or publication,” says 
the Rev. Mr. Boyd. “We must not for- 
get that a church is competing for audi- 
ence attention in an increasingly com- 
petitive area.” 

He quotes with approval a statement 
by Dorothy L. Sayers: “A work of art 
that is not good and true in art is not 
good or true in any other respect, and 
is useless for any purpose whatsoever 

. even for edification . . . because 
it is a lie, and the Devil is the father 
of such.” 

The Rev. Mr. Boyd also airs the 
problem of what he calls “negative wit- 
ness.” All films, he argues, are theologi- 
cal. “All may bear a negative witness, 
but the honest ones (and those, too, 
that one would never be apt in a super- 
ficial way to associate with religion, 
such as A Streetcar Named Desire) are 

. perhaps nearer the Kingdom of God 
than some self-styled ‘religious’ pictures 
that merely exploit the media of mass 
communication.’ 

But, while calling upon the Church 
to upgrade its handling of communica- 
tions media, the author warns against 
acceptance of “huckstering” techniques, 
which lead to “the basic sin of exploita- 
tion . . . treating persons as objects.” 

No thinking person will be surprised 
that the Rev. Mr. Boyd sees many in- 
stances of misuse of communications, 
such as televised crime shows for child- 
ren, which shock the Christian con- 
science, or greet as a flash of insight 
his observation that communications 
media have potential for good and evil. 

There is the same tendency to elab- 
orate the obvious in a final section of 
the book, which plunges into the 
broader meaning of communication, 
“Christian reaching out,” in terms of 
“point of contact.” After many pages of 
abstractions, it appears that the author 
is trying to say that watching your fel- 
low man on TV isn’t the same kind of 
communication as splitting a can of 


beer with him. 


Ricuarp P. Frispre 
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HE pRopuCcTION of Catholic trade 

books (that is, books normally sold 
through book stores) in 1956 reached a 
record total of 583 titles according to the 
annual statistical release prepared by 
Eugene P. Willging, Director of Librar- 
ies, Catholic University of America, and 
editor of a weekly card and news serv- 
ice on Catholic books. One hundred 
sixty-four publishers are represented in 
his analysis of whom eighty-four, al- 
most half, he describes as general firms 
“that is, those not specializing entirely 
in Catholic titles.” ‘The box on this page 
is drawn from his survey and gives pro- 
duction figures for the twenty - three 
publishers who issued five or more Cath- 
olic titles this year. It also includes the 
number of titles they issued the previ- 
ous two years. For the third consecu- 
tive year, which is as long as these sta- 
tistics have been compiled, the New- 
man Press of Westminster, Maryland is 
in first position. 

Of the 583 Catholic titles published 
last year, 118 were paperbacks—a figure 
that shows their continuing and expand- 
ing importance. In addition to the trade 
paperbacks, 140 pamphlet titles — gen- 
erally selling under 50¢ in contrast to 
the paperbacks average price of over 50¢ 
—were issued by such firms as Paulist 
Press, Queen’s Work, Liguorian Pamph- 
lets, Our Sunday Visitor and Liturgical 
Press. These pamphlets are not includ- 
ed in the total of 583. 

There were 110 translations recorded 
of which almost half were from the 
French. Translations from Latin placed 
second with twenty-one, while there 
were sixteen from German, ten from 
Spanish, four from Italian, and one 
each from Swedish, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Old English. 

The growing significance of the “gen- 
eral” publisher, not a specialist in Cath- 
olic titles, is highlighted by the fact that 
there were eighty-four of these firms 
issuing a total of 228 titles of which 
forty-eight were paperbacks. 


The nominating committee of the 
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Thomas Moré Association has an- 
nounced the selections to be submitted 
to the Association’s Board of Directors 
for the awarding of the third annual 
Thomas More Medal. The award will 
be given on May 4th, in Chicago, “to 
the publisher who, in the opinion of 
the Board, has made the most distin- 
guished contribution to Catholic pub- 
lishing in 1956.” The nominations, list- 
ed alphabetically, are: Atlas of the Bible 
by L. H. Grollenberg, O.P. (Nelson); 
Beginnings by various Catholic authors 
(Sheed and Ward); The Book of Books 
and The Book of Life by Daniel-Rops 
(Kenedy); The Book of Catholic Quota- 
tions, John Chapin, general editor (Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy); Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints, Donald Attwater, editor 
(Kenedy); Catholic Biblical Encyclo- 
pedia, Steinmueller and Sullivan (Wag- 
ner); Contemporary Church Art by An- 


ton Henze (Sheed and Ward); The 
Last Hurrah by Edwin O’Connor (Lit- 
tle, Brown); The Masses of Holy Week 
and the Easter Vigil (Liturgical Press); 
Pictorial Biography Series by Von Matt 
(Regnery); Played by Ear by Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. (Loyola University Press); 
The Presence of Grace by J. F. Powers 
(Doubleday); The Two-Edged Sword 
by John L. McKenzie, S.J. (Bruce). 
* 


The January issue of The Priest in- 
cluded Books on Trial among a num- 
ber of magazines supposedly demolished 
by the news that Colin Wilson had ad- 
mitted that his The Outsider was in- 
tended as nothing but an erudite fraud. 
Quoth The Priest, “He thereby sawed 
off a long limb holding such a mixed 
crowd as the New York Times, Time, 
Life and our own Catholic Books on 
Trial, all of whom were completely tak- 
en in by the hoax—in fact pretended to 
see it as a work of genius!” 

The fallen angels, however, could 
point to a subsequent announcement in 
Time—from Wilson himself this time, 
and not from an indirect quote—stating 
that what he really said was that “.. . 

(Continued on page 351) 


Catholic Trade Book Publishing Statistics 


Publisher 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sheed and Ward, New York City 
Doubleday, New York City 


Number of Titles 


(including Anchor, Hanover and Image) 


Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
New York City 
Dujarie Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 
P. J. Kenedy, New York City 
Henry Regnery, Chicago, III. 
Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D.C. 
St. Anthony Guild, Paterson, N.]. 
Fides Publishers, Chicago, IIl. 
University of Notre Dame Press, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 
David McKay, New York City 
Pantheon, New York City 
Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn. 
Harper, New York City 


Academy Library Guild, Fresno, Calif. 
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1956 1955 1954 
64 56. 53 
49 44 40 
35 40 34 
32 33 18 
26 12 5 
23 19 16 
22 25 26 
17 27 10 
13 ll 10 
13 10 10 
10 9 7 

9 6 4 
5 9 14 
7 10 5 
7 5 5 
6 4 
6 2 6 
5 5 4 
5 4 5 
5 5 4 
5 2 8 
5 l 6 
5 4 2 
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A Distant Drum, by Charles Brace- 
len Flood. 500 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $4.50. 


C= OF THE essentials for a novelist 
of top rank is the ability to make 
the reader believe in the complete 
reality of the people about whom he is 
reading. When you have read a novel 
that has this quality, the characters are 
forever after people you know; the 
author has created the illusion in your 
mind that, even after his story is finish- 
ed, his characters go on living, meeting 
new problems, reacting to new situa- 
tions. They are not characters that you 
have read about; they are people with 
whom you have shared experiences. 

Charles Bracelen Flood in his first 
novel, Love Is a Bridge, and now again 
in this second novel, has demonstrated 
that he has that ability. Patrick Kings- 
grant, his father, his sister, his girl, his 
Harvard classmates, all are real people. 
Two or three years from now if you 
have forgotten them it is as you have 
forgotten neighbors who moved away 
and not as you forget immediately fic- 
tional creatures from books. 

Another point to be noted about this 
story of the maturing of the only son 
of a wealthy eastern family is that it 
covers ground that many novelists have 
dealt with, and yet it is not derivative 
or imitative. The fine homes and 
estates in New England and the ex- 
pensive apartments in New York City 
are familiar territory to readers. of John 
Marquand and any number of other 
authors. It is Charles Bracelen Flood’s 
territory too, but somehow with a 
difference. Perhaps the fact that 
Patrick Kingsgrant and his sister are 
practicing Catholics (an inheritance 
from their dead mother) contributes to 
this difference, but basically I believe 
Mr. Flood is enough of a writer to be 
able to add something distinctively his 
own to anything he does. 

For a second novel by an author still 
in his twenties, A Distant Drum is a 
most impressive job, and, what is more 
to the point for prospective readers, it 
is a completely readable and entertain- 
ing book. I don’t think there are many 
who will. not finish the novel once they 
have started it. 

The most evident weakness of the 
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book is looseness in the over-all con- 
struction. The plot is not the complete 
unit it might be, but -rather breaks 
down into two or three sections linked 
together by Patrick’s involvement in 
each. If this were biography Cit does, 
incidentally, give the distinct impres- 
sion of being highly autobiographical), 
one could say that is the way it hap- 
pened, but it is fiction and so should 
give the impression of being both a 
unit and just as it actually happened. 

The important thing, however, is that 
this book confirms what Love Is a Bridge 
suggested: here is a young Catholic 
writer who has the potential to become 
a really top-notch novelist. 

Paut K. Cungo 


The Scapegoat, by Daphne du 
Maurier. 348 pp. Doubleday. 
$3.95. 


A’ INEFFECTUAL lecturer on French 
history comes to St. Gilles, France 
from England, not knowing what to do 
with failure. He leaves a week later 
with an answer. Daphne du Maurier 
tells his story in The Scapegoat. 

As the Englishman—whom we know 
only as John—first prepares to leave 
France, he is jostled in a crowd and 
looking to see who has bumped into 
him he finds a perfect replica of him- 
self. He describes his frustrations and 
dissatisfactions to Count Jean de Gue, 
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who has frustrations and dissatisfac- 
tions of a different nature. 

John is drugged and left with only 
the Count’s identification. There are 
opportunities for him to prove his true 
identity, yet he allows each one to pass. 
His indecision as much as the Count’s 
treachery traps him. Now he is not 
John, but the Comte de Gue. His com- 
plaint had been that he was not close 
enough to people. Jean de Gue sees the 
irony of the situation and places him 
in the position of being too close to 
them. John is the scapegoat and his own 
weakness prevents him from ridding 
himself of burdens another man should 
have shouldered. 

The new Comte de Gue finds wait- 
ing for him a pregnant, complaining 
wife. What to do with hef? There is a 
loving child. How to avoid detection? 
There are two mistresses. There is a 
wicked old woman, his mother. There 
is an embittered sister consumed with 
hatred. 

These people come alive as Miss du 
Maurier uses her gift for telling a fas- 
cinating story. Novels of impersonation 
are not always easy to believe, but this 
one is perfectly credible. Such novels 
often have a strained conclusion with 
some sub-plots only partly resolved. 
Miss du Maurier is too skillful for that. 
The last chapter is as believable and as 
swift as the first twenty-six, and Daphne 
du Maurier’s stories are never inconsist- 
ent or incomplete. 

RoseEixa Bircw 


The Day the Money Stopped, by 
Brendan Gill. 193 pp. Doubleday. 
$2.95. 


Be. brash Brendan Gill has 

produced a new novel. This review- 
er doesn’t like the people the author 
chooses to write about. The writing is 
good but ‘seems wasted on such blasted 
people; these are the children of the 
moral wasteland that some of our rich 
and important people somehow pro- 
duced a‘few years back. Of these people 
this reviewer has had his fill; if you 
still like to read about them, still want 
to probe them, go ahead and read this 
one. 

Just barely a novel, this would have 
made a better play. Actually, at times, 
it feels as if it were a rather over-long 
short story. Its form is difficult to place. 
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This is the story, as the title implies, 
of what happens when somebody gets 
cut off from his supply of money. 
Charles Morrow is the man. He has 
been, is, and will be a “no-good.” He 
has not improved over the years; he is 
still not grown up; he has been trouble 
to his rather staid family. Now, he 
gets the word from his brother that 
his late father left him no money. The 
discussions that take place in _ his 
brother’s office constitute the novel 
whose “time” is a few hours. We meet 
the whole family mostly in flashbacks. 
Some very interesting things are 
brought to light; many skeletons from 
the family closet walk the air. We are 
made to believe some strange matters 
by the speed and method of their 
revelation. The dialogue keeps the story 
going at a good clip. The ending is al- 
most just a fade-out; we are not exact- 
ly asked to believe Charlie will ever 
be any better, but there is a hint of an 
impossible conclusion. 

Most readers of this magazine will 
find little here. Admission is made that 
Mr. Gill writes well, has great gifts as 
a story-teller, has many insights, etc. 
But most of us may be excused from 
reading this one. 


Rosert H. Fioop, C.S.B. 


The Philadelphian, by Richard 
Powell. 376 pp. Scribners. $3.95. 


he Philadelphian. is the story of a 
man who is rising, like rich, new 
cream, to the top of the Philadelphia 
social milk bottle. It is prefaced with 
three shorter stories depicting key 
moments in the lives of the man’s great- 
grandmother, grandmother and mother. 
The three women in Anthony Jud- 
son Warren’s family tree were all dom- 
inated by a calculating obsession for 
social advancement. Great-grandmother 
Margaret was an Irish immigrant lass 
who seduced her employer’s son. Grand- 
mother Mary married for advancement 
and was childless until pity for her 
schoolteacher husband suddenly made 
her love him—almost five years after 
the wedding. Kate, Anthony’s mother, 
committed adultery on her wedding 
night. Whether the melodramatic fam- 
ily history adds anything to the stature, 


or our understanding, of Anthony Jud- ~ 


son Warren is doubtful. 
The central story is similarly told. It 
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is well constructed of crisis after logical 
crisis advancing as Anthony advances 
from childhood to maturity. Anthony 
sacrifices popularity with his classmates 
to save his mother’s dancing school. He 
rises from a backward and unpopular 
student to football hero and valedic- 
torian. He struggles through Princeton 
and almost marries a girl whose father 
sponsors him in law school. He works 
for a famous lawyer and almost falls 
into the trap of having. an affair with 
the lawyer’s wife. The war pulls him 
into the army and he becomes tactical 
advisor to a general. He is a struggling 
junior partner in a law firm, and a 
break and brains land him a big client. 
He inadvertently gets involved in a 
messy court case and cores out triumph- 
ant in a brilliant court scene. He mar- 
ries a cold but lovely lady and is finally 
at the top. There is a final crisis in 
which he wins his wife’s love and shows 
that having arrived on top he will not 
sit still but lead. 

It is Mr. Powell’s theory that the big 
difference between the aristocracy of 
Boston and that of Philadelphia is that 
in Philadelphia they have worked out a 
system of accepting new blood. That is 
just about the nearest thing to a unify- 
ing impression left by the novel. The 
story is efficiently built up of a series of 
advancing climaxes. There is nothing 
very profound, but it all makes a good 
story. 

Yet, when the book is closed, one 
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wonders about a lot of things. What 
happened to the Catholic faith and 
background of great-grandmother Mar- 
garet? Is the moral code of the Phila- 
delphia aristocracy as pragmatic and op- 
portunist as that of the main charac- 
ters? If so, how can it be a frame of 
reference, as all moral codes have to be? 
What, in fact, is the explanation for the . 
author’s sympathetic attitude toward his 
characters? Is it that, while he is sen- 
timentally trying to justify the existence 
of “the Philadelphian,” he is subcon- 
sciously an admirer of the cleverness 
and drive- of the social climber? Or is 
it that. cleverness resulting in success 
has always been a working formula for 
popular fiction at its most readable? 

Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 


The Guns of Navarone, by Alistair 
Maclean. 320 pp. Doubleday. 
$3.95. : 


ee AAatcer took a last look back into 
the cave,’ and his mouth twist- 
ed. He wondered how many soldiers 


“manned the guns and magazine during 


action stations. One thing, he thought, 
they'll never know anything about it, 
the poor bastards.” 

What these poor men of dubious par- 
entage didn’t know was that their rep- 
utedly impregnable fortress of Nava- 
rone was about to be blown into the 
stratosphere. And it was all because of 
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Captain Mallory and. his doughty crew 
of four British daredevils who had scaled 
400 feet of sheer yock to infiltrate into 
the Mediterranean garrison of the Nazis, 
plant explosives, and escape in time to 
watch the big blow from the bridge of 
a British destroyer. 

Alistair MacLean’s The Guns of 
Navarone recounts this derring-do with 
a verve and gusto that is hypnotic in 
its unabashed improbability. Chosen for 
their individual skills in cliff-climbing, 
languages (Mallory speaks Greek, Ger- 
man and English with equal facility), 
explosives and all-around hatchet-work, 
these hearties succeed in outwitting and 
outslugging a countless number of Nazis 
to achieve their purpose. And _ these 
Nazis are never stupid. In fact, it is to 
MacLean’s credit that the Hun comes 
off as a thoroughly human, well-trained 
warrior. But MacLean’s heroes are even 
more adept, breaking out of a guard 
house, dodging diving Stukas, and de- 
coying a whole garrison to silence the 
huge guns of Navarone. 

Lieutenant Andy Stevens, though, 
has a chink in his armor. It’s fear, a 
convulsive fear that stampedes him in 
the climb up the rock. He falls and 
pulverizes a leg. Captain Mallory and 
crew carry him along until gangrene 
solves the problem for all of them. 

There’s something convincingly fab- 
ulous about Andrea, the indestructible 
Greek; something rock-hard about Petty 
Officer Telegraphist Casey Brown; some- 
thing shrewd and soundly calculating 
about Corporal Dusty Miller, U.S. 
Army demolition expert. And as for 
Captain Keith Mallory, well, there 
never was a campaigner more daunt- 
less, resourceful and versatile in the 
whole literature of warfare from Achil- 
les to Eisenhower. 

The Guns of Navarone is briskly 
written, relatively clean-worded for all 
its violence and realism. It’s a swash- 
buckling tale of heroics that puts a 
sweat on the skin and makes the red 
blood cells jump like exploding gren- 
ades. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


The Sacrifice, by Adele Wiseman. 
346 pp. Viking. $3.95. 


_ First novel follows the fortunes 
of a good Jew and his little family, 
reduced by old-country pogrom, through 
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their “second life” in the United States. 
The love that motivates the telling is 
warmly felt throughout, yet does not be- 
tray the author into artifice or senti- 
mentality, perhaps because it is the deep 
kind that accepts the beloved always as 
a gift, and can accept. therefore every 
turn of his inevitable story. 

Avrom, husband of Sara, father of 
the gentle and over-strained Isaac, is the 
beloved; he is the Jewish people, the 
Jewish culture, the Jewish nature. Since 
the story moves well within the Jewish 


community and is unconcerned with the. 


goyim, the Christians, it becomes for us 
a particularly fine vehicle of understand- 
ing of our Jewish brethren. Avrom’s 
communion with God (the God of old, 
stern in His love, hard to understand, 
even hard of hearing) in his day-to-day 
trials as a butcher’s assistant and as ag- 
ing father of an ailing son, is a fine 
thing to overhear, and the daily echo of 
the great Old Testament stories in the 
little grandson’s upbringing is impres- 
sive. The villains of the piece, the butch- 
er and his earthy mistress Laiah, strong- 
ly underline the loss of the old dis- 
cipline in the New World. 

The plot itself moves precipitously to- 
ward disaster; every inch of the terrain 
has a downward slope. Yet an occasional 
happy valley of humor or family joy be- 
guiles the reader, so that the climactic 
quarrel between Avrom and his be- 
reaved daughter-in-law has its full effect, 
and the strange sacrificial murder of 
Laiah is plausible. 

This quarrel is the unique offering of 
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Adele Wiseman. Famous writers would 
be proud to have contrived its psycholog- 
ical rightness. Two good in-laws who 
have all their lives controlled their 
tongues and struggled for charitable in- 
terpretations, are thrown against each 
other, stampeded by grief and sharp ne- 
cessity—and out wells the lifetime of 
pain, shaping itself in waves of wild 
accusation, only half meant yet irretriev- 
able, until poor Avrom, for the first time 
confronted with fault in himself (Every- 
man’s fault, egoism) is overwhelmed. 
SisrER Marcaret Teresa, S.S.]. 


One Half of the World, by James 
Barlow. 217 pp. Harper. $3.50. 


Dare Barow is a young Englishman 
who has, I hope, steeled himself 
against the label: Protestant Graham 
Greene, that is sure to follow publica- 
tion of this first novel. Like Greene, 
Barlow can spin a story of first rate 
suspense and intense action, and like 
Greene, his interests are religious and 
moral. 

The scene of the action is the Eng- 
land of 1960, an England that is, like 
one-half of the world, controlled by the 
Occupiers. The atom war that gave the 
Occupiers control is dealt with in less 
than a page, but Barlow’s touch is here 
deft and sure. Police Sergeant Trevor 
Baxter is a detective assigned to the of- 
fice of Internal Security; the security 
they protect is that of the Occupier-con- 
trolled state. But Baxter is an idealist 
pleased that he can help bring about 
the greatest happiness for the greatest 
number even if his job does entail de- 
ception and crude judicial expediency. 
His detective methods are conventional 
and his success constant. He has little 
enough trouble in ferreting out the dere- 
liction of his fellow officer Bill Adams, 
and in uncovering the espionage ring 
that Adams had joined. Adams’ trou- 
bles had started with his conversion to 
Catholicism for acceptance of that Faith 
had made him necessarily an enemy of 
the Occupiers’ state, and he felt com- 
pelled to join in sabotage activities. 

Barlow makes it all very hard cheese 
on the Catholics, for the Catholics are 
both compelled to fight against the state 
and are assured by their priests that es- 
pionage, sabotage are morally wrong so 
that they can be rather confident of 
eternal damnation for their activities— 
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that is, if they are caught, as Adam is, 
and executed before a priest can get to 
them. That it isn’t much softer for a 
Protestant convert Baxter soon discovers. 

He meets and falls in love with a 
young librarian, Gillian Greenwood. He 
is introduced to Christianity by Gillian 
and feels reluctantly compelled to accept 
a rather dim but nevertheless potent 
concept: God. A Catholic reader might 
well be moved by the lack of theolog- 
ical content to Baxter’s new religion. It 
is a Deistic concept of God, but this 
thought: God, is enough to convince 
Baxter that he must participate in es- 
pionage. Before his inevitable capture 
Baxter manages one showy but ineffec- 
tual gesture of defiance. 

Barlow’s attempts at humor are heavy 
and awkward throughout; he seems to 
have an external and formalistic view of 
Catholicism, but his ability to tell a 
story shows through. It is an exciting 
first novel. 


MACMILLAN’S IMPORTANT 
CATHOLIC BOOKS 


THE CELTIC SAINTS By Daphne Pochin Mould 


A study of Celtic culture from its beginnings to the 12th 
century. “The author of this book, poetry in prose form, 
deserves an accolade for splendid endeavor.” 

—John J. Daly, The Catholic Standard $3.75 


THE SPRINGS OF MORALITY By John Todd 


Recommended by the Religious Publishers Group for Catho- 
lic Lenten reading, this volume examines Catholic moral 
principles as applied to problems of psychology, economics, 
teaching, writing, and labor. “Topics of timely interest and 
perennial import receive fresh enlightenment in a way that 
combines spirituality with intelligence, scientific expertness 
with philosophical and theological breadth, Catholic ortho- 
doxy with a progressive attitude.” 

—The Virginia Kirkus Bulletin. $6.00 


MARTYR IN SCOTLAND By Thomas Collins 


A Scottish Edmund Campion, John Ogilvie was the only 
Roman Catholic to suffer martyrdom for his faith during the 
Protestant Reformation in his country. An inspiring study of 
his conversion, his motivations, his temperament and heroic 
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death. Illustrated. $4.50 
Blue Camellia, by Frances Parkin- 
son Keyes. 432 pp. Messner. _ BEST IN CATHOLIC READING, 1957 
$3.95. - (Selections of the Catholic Library Association) 





RANCES ParKINSON Keyes claims in 

her introduction that she spent four- 
teen years working on the Blue Camel- 
lia. Her intention was to write an epic 
novel about the development of the rice 
industry in southwestern Louisiana at 
the turn of the century. 

In order to absorb the atmosphere of 
the country, she bought a house in 
Crowley, Louisiana. She traveled to the 
convent of the Madames of the Sacred 
Heart at Grand Coteau to attend the 
traditional ceremonies which Annette 
and Lavinia experienced as school girls. 
She conferred with the garden club of 
Crowley to learn exactly what varieties 
of camellia Mary Winslow may have 
raised in her garden. She consulted old 
records of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
to get the exact schedule for Mary Win- 
slow’s trip from Crowley to Grand 
Coteau to inspect her daughter’s school. 
Through the president of the Society of 
Patio Planters, and the owner of the 
Plantation Book Store in New Orleans, 
she found the prototype of an old house 
in the French quarter, where Lavinia 
lived while she attended Sophie New- 
comb School and awaited her lover. 
From the State University Extension 
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SON OF DUST By H.F. M. Prescott 





A distinguished and moving novel set in 11th 
century Normandy, by one of the great historical 
novelists of our age.” . . . a lovely, tender book 
imbued with the sacred love that in our times 
increasingly haunts the hearts of men.” 

—Max White, The N. Y. Times $3.75 


THE GREAT PRAYER buen 


“A Gregorian Masterpiece” (Homiletic and Pas- 
toral Review) which studies the liturgical and 
historical significance of prayers in the Canon 
of the Mass, this book contains many new in- 
sights into the deeper meaning of the Canon 
for all Catholics. A serious reading of this work 
will benefit all, as it unfolds the richness of our 
liturgy.”—Rec. Roger Mercurio, C.P., Books on 
Trial $3.25 


available at bookstores or 
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Service, 


she learned about Acadian 


All of which goes to prove that research, 


handicrafts and customs. She talked 
with the Lousiana State College of Ag- 
riculture, as well as numerous rice 
breeders, millers and brokers, to check 
the accuracy of all the details she used. 


no matter how painstaking, does not 
make a novel. 

Salmon Wright, who bred the rice 
varieties which are used now in ninety- 
seven per cent of the rice sold in the 
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southern states today, was the inspira- 
tion for Miss Keyes’ leading character, 
Brent Winslow. When she got permis- 
sion from the Wright daughters to use 
family archives, Miss Keyes promised 
them that her fictional hero would in 
no way resemble their father or any 
member of the Wright family. This 
promise she has certainly kept to the 
letter, for the characters in Blue Camel- 
lia are pure cardboard, and never resem- 
ble real people, living or dead. One dif- 
ficulty may be that there are too many 
characters in the story. A more compe- 
tent novelist with a clearer sense of 
organization might have worked with 
this broad canvas and still achieved her 
objective—“an epic of the rice industry 
in Louisiana.” The best that Miss Keyes 
has accomplished in this novél is to 
sketch in the background of a hitherto 
unexplored facet of southern history; 
that of pioneer farmers developing a 
new country. 

Because it has snatches of easy story 
telling, and because its setting is inter- 
esting and authentic, Blue Camellia may 
prove acceptable to some of Frances 
Parkinson Keyes’ loyal followers. Many 
other readers, however, will question 
whether this novel has enough to justify 
fourteen years and 430 pages. 

Genevieve M. Casey 


Bach and the Heavenly Choir, by 
Johannes Ruber. 150 pp. World. 
$3. 


I bewsniy something ethereal, some- 
thing fanciful, and something quite 
fantastic about this little book. Johan- 
nes Ruber is a Bach fan, “real gone” as 
the slangsters say. His Bach and the 
Heavenly Choir glistens with the ethere- 
al delicacy of a Bach partita, its style and 
structure as delicate as filigree. But Ru- 
ber never quite succeeds in getting the 
reader to suspend the hard laws of real- 
ity. As a result, the fanciful fades into 
the fantastic. 

Ruber’s tale centers around a modern 
Pope Gregory, a most unusual occupant 
of Peter’s Chair. “His call to the papal 
chair was like a fairy tale. He had never 
been a secular priest. Until his election 
he had lived in complete seclusion in a 
French Benedictine monastery, where 
for many years he had been organist 
and latterly its abbot.” But Gregory, ac- 
cording to the whispers, never really got 
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a grip on things. Perhaps his hand was 
too much that of a musician rather than 
of an administrator. 

The kindly Cardinal Hopkins, an 
Englishman, and Platoni, a rather stere- 
otyped Grand Inquisitor and _heresy- 
sniffer, prod the befuddled Gregory into 
doing something more than fiddle while 
Rome smolders inert. Their suggestion— 
that he canonize a couple of very de- 
serving Beati, a former Pope and an 
heroic nun killed by the Nazis—gives 
Pope Gregory another idea: why not 
raise his own hero, Johann Sebastian 
Bach, to the order of sainthood? 

With unaccustomed zeal, Gregory 
prepares the way. He makes contact 
with the Lutheran Bishop Hammer- 
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schied in Hamburg. Through him the 
high ecclesiastics, the musicians and 
scholars of Lutheran Germany are as- 
sembled at Castel Gandolfo for a Bach 
festival where Gregory himself plays the 
E major Suite for violin, explains his 
project, and begs their support. 

But the biggest hurdle is ahead: to 
convince the theologians that a St. Jo- 
hann Sebastian wouldn’t strike a sour 
note in the heavenly choir. Gregory 
pleads unabashedly: “In Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach faith has become music.” 
Had Bach fulfilled the apostolic mission? 
“Certainly he has. Several—yes—count- 
less people have gone to their homes 
after hearing his music, withdrawn into 
themselves, and there have thought of 
God. Their thoughts have amounted to 
prayer. And how many kave not been 
moved first by him to live in the way 
of the Lord?” To clinch his point, the 
Pope takes up his violin and plays the 
partita of Bach for the assembled pre- 
lates. 

Gracefully translated from the orig- 
inal German by Maurice Michael, Bach 
and the Heavenly Choir is the first of 
Ruber’s three novels to appear in this 
country. There is no gainsaying the 
earnest simplicity, the winning charm 
of Ruber’s style. There’s only one thing 
wrong: grace, simplicity, and charm 
don’t add up to a credible story. 

Francis X. CANFIELD 


The Undefeated, by |. A. R. Wylie. 
301 pp. Random House. $3.75. 


= story of the German occupation 
of France during the last war is 
almost as terrible an indictment of the 
French as it is of the Germans. 
Owing to his indiscretion in a mat- 
ter of executing hostages, Captain UI- 
rich von Freytag is demoted from the 
S.S. to the Wehrmacht and sent to 
keep an eye on the citizens of Rocque- 
dur, a village in the South of France, 
where he displays a satanic virtuosity 
in evoking the Judas who inhabits—as 
anyone who has lived in an enemy- 
occupied country knows only too well 
—the dark corners of every human 
spirit. The Allied Invasion puts a stop 
to Freytag’s fun. He is sentenced to 
life imprisonment as a war criminal, 
and the Judases slink back behind the 
masks of honest citizens. But eight 
years later Freytag is exonerated and 
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released. Unconverted, his talent for 
exploiting human frailty unimpaired, 
he returns to Rocquedur. 

The reaction of the Judases con- 
fronted with unmasking is the bitter 
core of a story that is basically authentic 
despite its melodramatic treatment. 

Stronger than the evil in Freytag, and 
which he evokes, is the good in Pascal 
Guis, a former leader of the Resistance, 
who has been broken physically but 
not spiritually. Pascal owes much of 
his strength and purity of soul to the 
parish priest, Abbe Clerissy, who hap- 
pens to be his natural as well as his 
spiritual father. The Abbe is himself 
the son of a prostitute, whom he de- 
scribes somewhat bizarrely, when she 
is running the house where she used 
to “work,” as a magnificent matriarch. 
He is a lovable, saintly man; but Miss 
Wylie’s insistence that his saintliness 
is the outcome of unorthodoxy is one 
of several false notes. where Catholic- 
ism is concerned. 

Inherent in the characters and situ- 
ations of The Undefeated are the ele- 
ments of a great novel. They have not 
been developed into anything more 
than a good story. Powerful realities 
have been weakened by overstatement; 
the infinite nuances of human motiva- 
tions have been reduced to primary 
colors in the case of the French, and 
to black in the case of Freytag. 

Teresa Kay 


Bitter Victory, by Rene Hardy. 
Translated by Galway Kinnell. 
256 pp. Doubleday. $3.50. 


I: is fortunate indeed when a 
novelist is the master of his tech- 
nique to the point where he can di- 
rect his main attention to the people 
whose motives and actions he is trying 
to fathom. It is because of his very 
economy of words, leisurely tempo, 
depth of characterization, and aptness 
of symbol that Rene Hardy can re- 
count so convincingly dismal a story 
of human inadequacy in Bitter Victory. 

The plot is neatly constructed. It 
deals with “Operation Footing,” in 
which a group of British commandos 
raid an outpost at Benghazi for the 
purpose of bringing back documents 
needed for military operations. In charge 
is Captain Brand, a career officer whose 
spirit has been blighted by the memory 
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of an incompetent father who was a 
celebrated failure as an officer. Second 
in command is Lieutenant Leith, an 
intellectual nihilist who wants to de- 
stroy his nihilism so that he can identify 
himself with something. Unfortunately, 
one of the objects of his desired identi- 
fication is Jane, Brand’s wife, whom 
he had known and loved several years 
before the time of this story. 

After the successful raid, Brand be- 
gins to deteriorate. He fears he will re- 
peat the very mistakes of his father 
Cand he does, to the letter). The issue 
of Jane becomes an obsession with both 
men. Leith can assert his superiority 
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because he knows Brand is a bungler, 
but more because he realizes Jane loves 
him, and that the Captain’s marriage 
was a hollow attempt at rationalization. 
Leith is maddened because, at heart a 
lover and an altruist, -he knows that 
the people of his world are not all he 
wants them to be. The depth of Brand’s 
malignancy is reached when he allows 
the sleeping Leith to be bitten by a 
scorpion. 

Bitter Victory employs some excel- 
lent character revelation to define the 
range of Brand’s incompetence in life. 
Hardy makes deft use of men as sym- 
bols, but he succeeds admirably in pre- 
serving their integrity as human beings. 
They extend and give depth to Leith’s 


evaluation of Brand. There is the root- 
less Barton, one of the masses, a man of 
no problems in this microcosm of pas- 
sions. Wilkins knows the exact situa- 
tion that has set the two.-ofhicers at 
odds; unlike Leith, he speaks aloud, in- 
capable of rationalizing his hatred of 
the disorder—he is their passion uncon- 
trolled by civilized reticence, just as 
Barton is happy ignorance of this very 
passion. The wise Arab guide Mokrans 
embodies the primitive simplicity of 
the nomad; he hates Brand’s indirection 
and perverted motivation. Sergeant 
Evans is the honest soldier who per- 
sists to the end in believing that Brand 
killed Leith—and so does the reader. 
Brand could have learned from these of 
his fellow men, but selfishly he would 
not. 

If the novel has any major flaws, they 
are in Hardy’s moral concern. Brand is 
not worthy of the ethical cerebration 
lavished upon him. This weakness may 
be partially solved if we consider Leith 
as the major character, or at least the 
primary moral referent, though he too 
is described only in negative terms. But 
we cannot ask too much in a psychologi- 
cal novel where deviations becloud the 
norm. 

Daniet T. Mrrcnerr 


Onionhead, by Weldon Hill. 378 pp. 
David McKay. $3.95. 


At Woops, as a student at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma right before 
America’s entry into World War II, 
“read a lot of Hemingway and a lot of 
Thomas Wolfe . . . and he was torn 
between an impulse to sit around drink- 
ing whatever came to hand and a pow- 
erful urge to go racing across the noc- 
turnal campus uttering poignant goat 
cries and ropy laughter. And in fact he 
did a good deal of both.” 

And continues to do so, after an ab- 
ortive romance with Jo, the archetypal 
co-ed, and his entrance into the Coast 
Guard. In essence, this novel was sup 
posed to be a tribute to our oldest sea- 
going outfit, but that aim is jumbled up 
with the Hemingway-Wolfe syndrome 
that pursues the hero. Al Woods’ was 
almost fantastically impoverished in his 
college days. He was almost as fantas- 
tically sex-ridden and hence spent his 
time in agonies of self-pity “Wolfean) 
or defiant Promethean rage. When he 
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wasn't completely obsessed with sex 
and food, he thought gloomily of the 
coming Armageddon with a wry kind 
of fatalism (Hemingwayesque ). 

Al's entrance into the Coast Guard 
and the minutiae of that service’s life 
and activities in the war are a welcome 
relief from the almost Byronic suffer- 
ings of a hero whom we have yet to 
really know, or like. But sex rears its in- 
evitable head again, in the inevitable 
nymphomaniac, Stella, and the disturb- 
ing, enigmatic Jo. Al distinguishes him- 
self in action and his ship sinks a sub. 
By this time Stella has married one of 
Al’s buddies. Al shows his budding ma- 
turity by refusing to bed with the all- 
too-willing Stella and eventually wins 
the ephemeral Jo. 

There are some good scenes. One no- 
table one is the journey to his father’s 
funeral. With vague overtones of Gant’s 
death in Of Time and the River, Al 
realizes the awful loneliness of his fa- 
ther and realizes (Wolfean) that he 
never knew him. 

Weldon Hill is capable of good solid 
writing. He can evoke a scene with 
clarity and deftness. He can hold atten- 
tion, and he can tell a story. When he 
decides to give up Wolfe and Heming- 
way and write like Weldon Hill, he 
writes a good tight-knit yarn. 

Eucene McNamara 


The Last Angry Man, by Gerald 
Green. 494 pp. Scribners. $4.50. 


ry Sam ABELMAN waged an un- 
ceasing war against all the “galoots” 
of his world. “He knew he was being 
cheated and he didn’t like it one tiny 
bit, whether it was some old biddy do- 
ing him out of his two dollars or a cor- 
poration telling him they made better 
cathartics. He was the last angry man.” 
To him, “galoots” included disease and 
death as well as all the cheats, hyp- 
ocrites, bullies and phonies. His tirades 
against them during his forty years of 
general practice in Brownsville, a part 
of Brooklyn and now a slum, were loud- 
ly vocal and vulgar and cost him many 
patients, so that he ended his medical 
career, for which he struggled so hard, 
with little to the good materially. Yet his 
anger masked a genuine love of people, 
the practice of medicine and nature. 
His only answer to life was anger, end- 
less service and then “oblivion.” 
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To Woody Thrasher, bright idea 
man and executive for an advertising 
agency, Sam Abelman is a good subject 
for his new TV show, Americans, U.S.A. 
He is fascinated by this angry man who 
is a brilliant diagnostician yet whose 
practice is failing, who studies Thoreau, 
grows tremendous dahlias and corn in 
his Brooklyn backyard, and once at- 
tempted suicide. He finds his own suc- 
cessful life in the upper income bracket, 
his comfortable suburban living, his easy 
love affairs, quite a contrast to the stern 
morality of Dr. Abelman, “the worrier, 
the perpetually outraged, the tilter at 
windmills.” He decides the doctor’s life 
is a sham, that “in a way, his mode of 
life was more difficult than Sam Abel- 
man’s: while he and his associates 











From jacket of “The Last Angry 
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walked a tightrope over the gorge of 
despair and failure, perpetually balanc- 
ing and counterbalancing, the doctor 
had plunged into the canyon a long time 
ago and had, in his own way, adjusted 
to the cold and cruel realities.” 

Gerald Green probes his doctor’s 
wounds deeply, revealing many warm- 
ly human, and tragic aspects of his char- 
acter for the reader, but he never quite 
locates the source of the infection. His 
diagnoses circumvent any real reason for 
Sam’s uncompromising stand against 
“galoots” and his death, as a result, is 
made to seem quite final. Although at 
the doctor’s grave Thrasher realizes that 
“the usages of the word were multiform, 
and if the word could be used to de- 
bauch and deceive, it could also be used 
to create and uplift,” that thought is as 
unconvincing as any other afterthought. 
In addition, the author uses so much 





vulgarity and slang in his dialogue and 
description that he looses all effects ex- 
cept one of general depression. 

Mary K. Sweeny 


The Distant Music, by H. L. Davis. 
311 pp. Morrow. $3.95. 


W™ A SMOOTH skill that sometimes 
rises to eloquence, and sometimes 
sinks to earthy colloquialism, Mr. Davis 
tells the story of three generations in a 
family called Mulock, living near 
Clark’s Landing on the Columbia River. 
Ransom Mulock was a taciturn Mis- 
sourian near forty, and in the early 
1850’s he arrived in Oregon with three 
dozen worn out cattle and a wife of 
thirteen or fourteen calledeMedora, who 
had been an Indian prisoner. His ambi- 
tion was to own and hold some good 
land. A second ambition perhaps was to 
stave off the hungry gossips (men, if 
you please), who swarmed out from 
the Landing to pry, and to find out 
what they could about him and his wife 
who was having a miscarriage when 
they arrived. 

Years pass in a welter of small inci- 
dents. A cynical hint underlies the tale 
implying that life is a pointless welter 
of small insignificant incidents. Ranse 
Mulock dies of a coronary attack, his 
son Calaib is killed by a bucking horse, 
a younger son Ranse stays with the 
mother and helps her to work the place 
and to feed her Indian friends of whom 
she has many, all dirty, all ill smelling. 

The story has no plot unless the strag- 
gling incidents of frontier life form a 
pattern. Most of the characters are aim- 
less, those who have ambitions are de- 
feated. Many are sullen, close mouthed, 
unfriendly, but at times a grotesque hu- 
mor colors their thoughts and their lin- 
go. There are flashes of dry irony as 
good as in Huckleberry Finn, but occa- 
sionally the whole thing sinks to the 
level of Dogpatch. 

One cannot praise Mr. Davis’ literary 
skill too highly and the shrewdness with 
which he probes into the minds of his 
characters. But at Clark’s Landing it 
rains often, the sky is gray, bushes 
and trees drip moisture, and the people 
on the whole are as drab as the country. 
Mr. Davis uses all the resources of his 
consummate art in painting a picture of 
people who are not worth his effort. 

L. V. Jacks 
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QUIETLY 





We'd like to tell you about 
our 15th Anniversary Issue . . . . 


An extra large issue with special features including surveys of the past 
fifteen years of Catholic publishing and writing—in this country by Msgr. John 
S. Kennedy, in England by Christopher Hollis, in Ireland by Alice Curtayne, in 
France by Lancelot C. Sheppard—and featuring an exclusive interview on litera- 


ture and the arts given to Dan Herr by 


SAMUEL CARDINAL STRITCH 


These and other special articles, plus our regular columns, features and 


reviews promise to make this 15th Anniversary issue the finest in our history. 


DON’T MISS THE APRIL/MAY ISSUE 


of 


BOOKS ov TRIAL 


210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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STOP PUSHING! 


.  jpome I need is an assistant. There’s 


just too much for one poor col- 
umnist to handle. While I’ve been busy 
objectively considering you-know-what 
in the last two issues, no one has been 
minding the store and you would be 
surprised at the accumulation that has 
accumulated. So let’s to it, and get up 
to date. 

No one admires the Bruce Christian 
Life Calendar more than I do, nor ap- 
preciates the fine work of Father Ga- 
briel Hafford. I do wish, however, that 
he would restrain himself when he gets 
that urge—fortunately infrequent—to be 
cute. For example, the annotation on 
January 30, the feast of St. Martina: 
“This good lady, contrary to rumor, is 
not the patroness of mixed drinks with 
olives...” 

It seems that even old reliable Lippin- 
cott is not immune to TYSA (turn your 
stomach advertising). To herald their 
latest sensation, Pray Your Weight 
Away by Rev. Charles W. Shedd, D.D., 
they parade this gem from the good doc- 
tor: “Prayer is healing power. It opens 
the rusty pipes and permits the free flow 
of God’s plan within you. That’s why 
the spiritual approach to reducing is a 
sure road to healing your obesity per- 
manently.” 

The American Booksellers Association 
have obviously chucked up the sponge, 
yielded the palm and drawn in their 
horns. How else can you explain the re- 
cent news that ABA secretary Joseph 
Duffy honored Ireta Van Doren of the 
New York Herald Tribune for her “out- 
standing service to the reading public” 
by presenting her with a television set! 
(Italics and exclamation point to mark 
the passing of an era.) 

I am offering a prize (a copy of The 
Japanese Abacus: Its Use and Theory by 
Takashi Kajima) for the best explana- 
tion of the Catholic Library Association 
Book Week Poster. The-title of the con- 
test: “Who threw the overalls in Mrs. 
Murphy's Chowder?” Please send your 
entry in a plain brown envelope. A tip 
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sy DAN HERR 


for entrants—I have tried to look at it 
sideways and upside down, but that 
doesn’t help any. And if you think it 
looks bad in black and white (see Books 
on Trial, January-February, p. 274), you 
ought to see it in color. 

Speaking of jackets—which we weren't 
—why did Farrar, Straus and Cudahy 
(especially Cudahy) put a picture of a 
man disguised as a nun on the jacket of 
Modern Crusaders? At least that’s what 
it looks like to me. 

And why, -oh why, doesn’t Richard 
Sullivan stick to criticizing novels in- 
stead of writing them? Question a result 
of trying to read his latest, The Three 
Kings. 

But if we are going to pursue the 
subject, let’s get to the really big stuff. 
As you well know, I am not a man given 
to superlatives, but I unhesitatingly pro- 
claim that the two worst Catholic nov- 
els Gif you will pardon the expression 
in this instance) of the past decade are 
The Priest by Joseph Caruso (Macmil- 
lan) and The Threshing Floor by Jo- 
seph Coyne (Putnam). Are publishers 
that hard up to find Catholic novels? 
Are they so contemptuous of Catholic 
readers? Are they unable to find editors 
who know a Catholic novel from a dish- 
rag? Did they read the junk they are 
peddling? Did the groundhog see his 
shadow? Is there a Santa Claus? 

Question: The Bible as History pub- 
lished by Morrow in America carried an 
Imprimatur when published in England. 
Why was it dropped here? Answer: I 
don’t know. 

As soon as I get a little spare time I 
must look up the Fall issue of Cross 
Currents. I am intrigued by the title of 
an article: “One Deep Calfeth Unto 
Another” by J. V. Langmead Casserly. 

If you are still calling people you dis- 
agree with “fascist” or “communist” you 
are badly out of touch. To be modern, 
accuse them of trying to break down 
the separation between church and state. 

To David McKay our “Go Wash Your 
Mouth Out” award for the first quarter 





of this calendar year. Culled, with a 
spade, from their current advertising for 
Onionhead by Weldon Hill: “The story 
of a young Coast Guardsman with wom- 
en on his mind . . .What makes Onion- 
head run? Food or sex? . . . Only two 
things troubled Onionhead, food and 
sex. He never seemed to have enough 
of the first, and he never seemed to 
have any of the second. His plaint was: 
‘Comfort me with love for I am sick of 
apples’ . . . Warner Brothers sniffed it 
and promptly plunked down $75,000 for 
the motion picture rights.” Please note 
with interest that McKay is also pub- 
lishing this spring Graven Images: Sub- 
stitutes for True Morality by Dietrich 
Von Hildebrand. “It is the aim of this 
book to unmask the various substitutes 
by detecting the compromise with pride 
and concupisence underlying them.” I 
hope the editors and advertising staff of 
McKay read their own books—or at least 
this one. 

Poem: 

Break out the sack 

John Cogley’s back. 

Another poem: 

Break out the sherry 

Cogley’s good, but very. 

This unique poetical flight is our re- 
sponse to the return of John Cogley’s 
column to the pages of The Common- 
weal. 

I admire New York’s Robert Moses 
for many things but particularly for his 
flow of invective. Don’t you wish you 
had said this: “In this turgid stream of 
words all the weatherbeaten cliches, dis- 
carded debris and dead cats of research 
float by, and bewildered citizens on the 
levees wonder what the hell it is all 
about.” 

A most disturbing memory long after 
Cecil B. De Mille’s The Ten Command- 
ments has been forgotten—the voice of 
God sounded like General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. Whether this similarity was in- 
tentional or accidental, deponent know- 
eth not. 

“Identifyitis” is a disease that repre- 
sents a particular occupational hazard 
for Catholic editors. The malady for 
which no cure has yet been found, con- 
sists in identifying, or rather confusing, 
yourself with the Church. Latest vic- 
tims are the editors of the Catholic Di- 
gest who asked their readers in the De- 
cember, 1956, issue “Are you Catholic 
but bashful?” and then presented a “test 

(Continued on page 336) 
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Memoirs of Michael Karolyi, trans- 
lated by Catherine Karolyi. 392 
pp. Dutton. $6.50. 


;= 1s a posthumous autobiography of 
Hungary’s most controversial political 
figure. The well-written book resolves it- 
self into five parts and gives a good in- 
sight into the confusion and errors in 
which an individual of noble disposition 
enmeshed himself amidst the changing 
conditions of the contemporary world. 
The first three parts give Karolyi’s back- 
ground and activities until 1919, part 
four describes his years in exile (1919- 
1946), part five describes his return 
home, his experiences in post-war Hun- 
gary and part of his second exile. 

Born in 1875 with a physical handi- 
cap into one of the richest aristocratic 
families of the Hapsburg Monarchy, 
Karolyi entered Parliament in 1910, as 
a member of the Party of Independence. 
In this opposition party, he belonged to 
the left-wing, which demanded exten- 
sion of the franchise, more rights for 
the national minorities and a federative 
solution instead of Dualism. Karolyi did 
not hide his anti-German and pro-En- 
tente feelings during World War I. This 
attitude and his progressive political 
views almost predestined him to become 
prime minister after the collapse of the 
Danubian Empire in October, 1918, and 
later president of the short-lived Hungar- 
ian republic. His regime advocated the 
formation of an “Eastern Switzerland” 
in historic Hungary. But it was too late. 
Rumanian, Serbian and Czech armies 
occupied substantial territories in Hun- 
gary with the approval of the Supreme 
Council of the Allied Powers. Since for- 
eign occupation of territories with pure- 
ly Magyar inhabitants foreshadowed the 
territorial provisions of the Trianon 
Treaty, Karolyi admitted that his faith 
in the Entente Powers and in the princi- 
ples of President Wilson had been mis- 
placed, and disillusioned, he resigned his 
office of President of the Republic. Dur- 
ing the succeeding Communist regime, 
he left Hungary and remained an exile 
until the establishment of the Hun- 
garian Republic in 1946. From 1947 to 
1949 he represented Hungary as Min- 
ister to France. After the famous Rajk 
trial, he resigned and became for the 
second time an exile. 
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Although Karolyi was a well-inten- 
tioned man with many excellent ideas, 
such as the establishment of a demo- 
cratic federation in East Central Europe 
and an urge to work for the “deliver- 
ance of the oppressed,” his great handi- 
cap was the lack of a critical and selec- 
tive mind. The fact that he was let 
down by the Western powers in 1918- 
19 embittered him and probably influ- 
enced his political orientation for the 
rest of his life. In exile he turned more 
and more to the left and became a firm 
believer in Marxist principles. He did 
not enter the Communist Party but free- 
ly gave support to Communist causes. 
While he often pontificated over the 
real or imagined shortcomings of capital- 
ist countries and societies, he was over- 
zealous in interpreting favorably Com- 
munist objectives and accepted faithful- 
ly Marxist explanations of history and 
social phenomena. Karolyi did this delib- 
erately. As he put it, “I did not believe 
it possible to hang in the void like Mo- 
hammed’s coffin, and I had always used 
the argument that one had to choose 
which side of the barricade one was on.” 

Besides Karolyi’s pro‘Communist bias, 
his lack of sense for political and other 
realities of ‘life constituted another dif- 
ficulty for him in formulating objective 
judgments. He did not understand hu- 
man nature and often was deceived by 
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people whom he trusted. He remained 
a complex individual throughout his 
life. His social background and seclud- 
ed education sharply conflicted with his 
undisciplined, would-be Socialist way of 
thinking. He refused to submit himself 
to a party discipline and remained in 
many ways an eclectic aristocrat. 

Karolyi’s outlook on problems and per- 
sons became particularly unrealistic after 
World War II. He did not understand 
the real interest and terrible plight of 
Hungary, which he re-entered after 
twenty-seven years of roaming abroad, 
and many times accepted blindly the 
Communist interpretation of events. 
Consequently the narrative in his last 
chapters is particularly far from realities 
and full of factual errors and faulty 
evaluations, characteristic of the distort- 
ed picture he built up for himself of 
the contemporary world. 


STEPHEN D. KeErresz 


John Henry Newman Autobiograph- 
ical Writings, 338 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $4.50. 


= 1s a book that the world of New- 
man lovers has been waiting for. It 
contains “. . . all the autobiographical 
material which Cardinal Newman left 
behind him in his room when he died.” 
The material comprises the following: 
An Autobiography in Miniature (1812- 
1884); Two Autobiographical Sketches 
(1801-1833, 1801-1859), with a supple- 
ment covering Newman’s later years 
(1859-1890); The Autobiographical 
Memoir (1801-1832); “My Illness in Si- 
cily” (1833); three early journals (1804- 
1826), (1821-1828), (1838-1847); The 
Journal (1859-1879); “Memorandum 
About My Connection with the Cath- 
olic University” (1853-1858). 

This collection helps to realize New- 
man’s own will in regard to his life. He 
wrote in 1874: “Had I my will no Mem- 
oir should be written of me, except such 
a thin running notice as would suffice 
to hold together a series of my letters. 
Letters I don’t mind, for they are facts, 
and belong, for good or bad, to the per- 
sonality of the writer of them; but a 
Memoir, or at least a Life is more or 
less the product of the imagination, a 
conclusion from facts, more or less the- 
oretical and unauthoritative.” So he left 
this collection of “private Memoranda” 
to give those who should write of him 
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“that elbow-room in their knowledge of 
me in matters of detail, which may en- 
able them to determine what is likely 
to have been my conduct or opinion in 
cases in which, as they stand, it is not 
quite clear...” 

The Autobiographical Memoir was 
composed by him as an example of what 
he wanted. Newman tried therein to 
write a biography, rather than an auto- 
biography of himself. Such an attempt 
creates a tension apparent in the work. 
Newman writes in the third petson of 
himself and quotes liberally from let- 
ters and journals. Many of the passages 
later appear in full in the journals. 
Since mutual light is thrown by the 
two different settings much more com- 
plete cross-references in the present edi- 
tion would have aided the reader con- 
siderably. 

Other than this minor defect, the 
painstaking editing is of the utmost 
value to the reader. Each part has an 
excellent introduction and _ necessary 
notes. Scholars will welcome the book 
for its making important primary sources 
available. Teachers will welcome it for 
the concise background and the added 
inspiration to make Newman really live. 
The general reading public will wel- 
come it for its revelation of the strug- 
gle of a great man to be human and 
holy as well as helpful to the world in 
which he lived. 

Newman’s greatness and weakness 
appear in these pages. His sense of sin, 
his deep trust in God, and his zeal for 
souls are clearly reflected. His over-sen- 
sitiveness and other human failings are 
also reflected in a style at times “affect- 
ed, moral, egotistical, petty, fussy” to 
use his own later criticism of it. Such 
a work as this book is fragmentary of its 
very nature and while it cannot give 
the last word on many of the situations, 
it does give the first word, which is so 
important for any balanced criticism. 


Joun Mary Renoer, C.P. 


The Sea Dreamer, by Gerard Jean- 
Aubry. 321 pp. Doubleday. $4.50. 


HIs FirsT definitive biography of Jo- 

seph Conrad, some twenty-three years 
in preparation, is a fitting tribute to his 
centennial. To the charge that the biog- 
rapher too long withheld from the pub- 
lic this detailed account of Conrad’s life, 
Jean-Aubry could answer that he was 
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Joseph Conrad: ‘’Metamorphosis of a man of the sea into a man of letters’’ 


far too busy bringing together all the 
documents that would shed light on the 
true circumstances of his subject's check- 
ered career. Had he been less meticulous 
he might have been satisfied with his 
exploratory study, Joseph Conrad: Life 
and Letters (1927), written from the 
personal papers willed him by Conrad. 

He wanted to recount the story of 
Conrad’s life, however, “in the precise 
and detached fashion of a ship’s log.” 
The documentary framework in which 
The Sea Dreamer is written sets forth 
the conditions and character of Con- 
rad’s creations, making it clear that his 
books reproduced his experiences dur- 
ing the early part of his life far more 
than had been supposed. Nothing has 
been included that is not supported by 
proof. Wherever a gap still exists, it has 
been indicated so that perhaps it may 
be filled in someday. 

Jean-Aubry’s extensive account of the 
metamorphosis of a man of the sea into 
a man of letters is especially significant. 
The change came about slowly over a 
period of several years. At the time Con- 


rad was sailing Australian waters, and 
one day, “thinking of nothing what- 
ever,” he began to write Almayer’s Folly. 
His personal experiences before the mast 
provided the crude material for this his 
first novel. 

With its publication in 1895, he mar- 
ried, bought a house in England and 
settled down. Nonetheless, as he wrote, 
“Neither in my mind nor in my heart 
had I . . . given up the sea.” It called 
to him with an insistent voice, but ill 
health made him turn from his vocation 
to a hardly less strenuous career of writ- 
ing, what the sea had poured into him 
over a period of twenty years, he now 
planned to pour into books. When he 
sailed the seas, voyage had followed voy- 
age; now volume was to follow volume. 

In 1896 he published his second nov- 
el, An Outcast of the Islands; the next 
year, Nigger of the Narcissus. Despite 
his continuing ill health, he continued 
to write novels and short stories by the 
score. Of them all, Lord Jim and Nos- 
tromo are unquestionably his best; and 
if everything else he wrote were to be 
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forgotten, these two masterpieces would 
be enough to assure Joseph Conrad a 
secure place among the world’s great 
masters. 

Grorce A. Cevasco 


William Penn, by Catherine Owens 
Peare. 448 pp. Lippincott. $6. 


Attu since Dixon’s biography 
of William Penn first appeared in 
1872 there have been nine other lives 
of the Quaker founder, there was a need 
for a new biography. Penn was a man 
of stature both in the history of reli- 
gious dissent and American coloniza- 
tion. Great men’s lives quite properly 
may be reassessed from time to time. 
_ The newest Penn falls short in sev- 
eral areas. Certainly the footnotes com- 
ply with no existing conventions. In 
earlier works Catherine Owens Peare 
has written biographies of Gandhi and 
Einstein for younger readers who did 
not require scholarly addenda. But when 
a writer enters a respected (and one 
may say loved) area of adult creativity 
he ought to accept the hazards of the 
course. The bibliography, too, leaves 
much to be desired. A list of references 
purportedly essential to the study which 
includes such items as Beard’s Basic His- 
tory or one of the Berkshire Studies 
used in Freshman college courses: sug- 
gests an odd discrimination. When such 
a bibliography indicates no familiarity 
with the other Penn biographies (Buell, 
Dobree, Fisher, Graham), the fine work 
of Charles M. Andrews on colonial 
Pennsylvania, or the special studies done 
in the Johns Hopkins series on Quak- 
ers, Labadists and political problems 
further doubts are raised. 

Even if historians forgive the author 
for choosing not to offer the accus- 
tomed aids to the profession, and his- 
torians are obviously only a segment of 
the audience to whom this biography 
is presented, the book still falls -short 
of satisfying a general taste for good 
writing. Too frequently the soothing 
third person is forsaken for valueless 
“I cannot accept the centuries-old gos- 
sip,”. “I cannot explain what is meant 
by Penn’s ‘hiding’” or “To me Hugo 
Grotius develops as one of the most sig- 
nificant . influences on Penn’s 
thinking.” More careful editing might 
have removed these annoying interpola- 
tions. But the truth is that the writing 
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is irregular throughout. There are girl- 
ish exclamations like: “The snappy old 
sea dog had lost his snap,” “Eternal 
laurels to Dr. Stillingfleete!” or “He was 
up to his ears in . . . trouble.” There 


are gauche phrases like “The argument — 


tortured on and got nowhere,” “Shock- 
able and- emotional Penn.” Sentence 
structure errors are frequent, figures of 
speech are strained or confused, and 
some passages are even unintelligible. 

If the reader can vault the hurdle of 
his own irritation the story of Penn is 
here in great detail. It is no serious crit- 
icism to point out that the author sees 
no connection between Penn’s Lincoln’s 
Inn studies and his astuteness at the 
trial so important to the history of trial 
by jury, nor makes clear that the jury 
foreman brought suit against Sir Samuel 
Starling to evoke Vaughan’s opinion. It 
is of no great import, either, that after 
devoting some interesting paragraphs to 
Penn’s contact with the Labadists in 
Europe the author does not add that 
the Labadists followed Penn to Amer- 
ica, settling in Maryland. 

Certainly the old charge of Chan- 
ning that Penn, after his arrival in 
America, paid little or no attention to 
his Frame of Government is nicely re- 
futed by Peare’s account of the demands 
of the freemen for “a few revisions to 
which Penn graciously yielded.” The 
romantic correspondence between Penn 
and his second wife appears for the first 
time. The volume includes a bibliogra- 
phy of Penn’s writing which should be 
of real service to anyone interested in 
the great man’s views. There is, indeed, 
a great wealth of material between the 
neat covers of this book. It is unfor- 
tunate that a more graceful use of these 
materials was neglected. 


ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 


St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
by Justo Perez de Urbel, O.S.B. 
Translated by Pau! Barrett, 
O.F.M.Cap. 430 pp. Newman. $5. 


I iw LATEST addition to the growing 
library of Pauline literature is more 


of a life of the saint than a detailed an- 


alysis of his theology. Less technical 
than the standard works of Prat and 
Ricciotti, it is more complete and to that 
extent more satisfactory than the recent 
works of Daniel-Rops, Giordani and Sen- 
court. The book follows the life of St. 
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Paul chronologically. At appropriate in- 
tervals the author introduces pertinent 
related material, as for example when 
contrasting Paul’s doctrine with that of 
contemporary paganism, at that point in 
the famous convert’s life when he spent 
some “hidden years” at Tarsus in prep- 
aration for his ministry.at Antioch. 

In his prologue-apologia for the book, 
the author explains modestly: “I do not 
offer here any historical novelty, nor do 
I offer anything that will enlighten the 
learned or surprise the specialists. . . . ] 
have simply tried to outline the story 
of the great missionary’s life endeavor- 
ing to penetrate into his soul, to grasp 
the essence of his thoughts, to see his 
actions against the background of his 
age, and to present his gigantic charac- 
ter in all its rugged sublimity and sanc- 
tity.” (No one reading the book will deny 
that the author has been successful. It is 
true that to a great extent there is noth- 
ing really new said about St. Paul in the 
book. But one of the greatest merits of 
the work is that Father Perez has incor- 
porated into one narrative so very much 
of the best that has been written about 
the saint. 

The book is well written, and a fine 
English translation from the Spanish. It 
will be considered a standard introduc: 
tion to the life and work of St. Paul. 
Junior and senior high school students, 
as well as the general Catholic laity, 
should find this book instructive and in- 
spiring. 


Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


The Road to Monte Cristo, the 
Memoirs of Alexandre Dumas, 
edited by Jules Eckert Goodman. 
395 pp. Scribners. $5.95. 


© yrnene d’Artagnan was based on 
Alexandre Dumas’ idea of himself. 
The same swashbuckling personality, 
the same insouciant gallantry toward 
life are presented as a self-portrait in 
these memoirs. Though not deliberate- 
ly dishonest, this is not necessarily an 
honest self-portrait either. Dumas was 
such a dramatist that he couldn’t de- 
scribe an argument with his landlady 
over the rent without transmuting. it 
into a battle of wits. His nightly ses- 
sion with his journal was no chore to 
be performed as briefly as possible. Not 
only did he detail every event of his 
day with gusto, but he included lit- 
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erally hundreds of his letters and replies 
as well. Most are of no contemporary 
interest, and fortunately the editor, 
Jules Goodman, has spared the reader 
most of them. 

Goodman has done a remarkable job 
of cutting. Three thousand pages of the 
original edition are here reduced to 400. 
Since the original is not available in 
English, this is a literary contribution 
of some importance. Moreover, the edi- 
tor has been a faithful translator. Al- 
though the title might suggest an adapt- 
ation or retelling, a quick check of the 
French Memoirs shows conscientious 
adherence to the original text. 

Dumas lived in an exciting period of 
French history. Early in his life, he 
saw Napoleon, a small, dark, impassive 
man, waiting to change horses at the 
inn in his village. Later, he served on 
the secretarial staff of the future King 
Louis-Philippe. Still later, he was lead- 
ing battalions in the Revolution of 1848. 
Two-thirds of these memoirs are con- 
cerned with the court intrigue, the bu- 
reaucratic chicanery, the street fighting 
of this turbulent era. Dumas was by no 
means an onlooker. To hear him tell it, 
he was the hero of every battle Cand 
maybe he was). Too little is known 
nowadays of his very active part in 
French politics and his friendship with 
great republican leaders in other coun- 
tries. 

There is almost nothing in this trans- 
lation about the great romances for 
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From “Dr. Livingstone, I Presume?” 
Doubts, jeers and jests 





which we remember Dumas today. His 
plays absorb him. The amount of detail 
about their plots and production is often 
boring, although the theatrical gossip 
might conceivably please those inter- 
ested in the history of the theatre. 

It was only when his theatrical ca- 
reer collapsed that he turned to the 
writing of fiction. He says “without the 
failure of Le Fils de l’Emigre, and the 
explosion of hatred which followed it, 
I should probably never have done any- 
thing but theatrical work.” While in 
eclipse, he discovered the fire and glory 
of French history, “the magnificent con- 
tinuity of eighteen centuries,” and he 
closes his memoirs with the resolve to 
bring the past to life again in fiction. 
Orca M. PEeTERsEN 


Dr. Livingstone, | Presume?, by lan 
Anstruther. 207 pp. Dutton. 
$3.95. 


bes FouR words of the title record 
H. M. Stanley’s gréatest achieve- 
ment. His own character and the mixed 
reception given the event caused glory 
to become humiliation and blinded the 
explorer’s view of all subsequent events 
and relationships. 

Ian Anstruther has given a sympa- 
thetic understanding of Stanley’s difh- 
cult and often petty character. H. M. 
Stanley was born John Rawlings, an 
illegitimate child who was sent to a 
Welsh work-house school. The master 
and whole environment could come 
straight from Dickens. Young Stanley 
ran away from its misery at seventeen, 
having learned to develop an iron will, 
but completely thwarted in learning to 
live with people. 

He came to America where he met 
his foster-father whose name he took. 
This Stanley and, later, Livingstone 
were the only two souls who could 
break through the youth’s reserve and 
enable him express his feelings. 

The great achievement of H. M. 
Stanley came in 1869 due to a scheme 
of James Gordon Bennett, Jr. As owner 
of the New York Herald, he wanted a 
scoop and offered to pay his young staff 
reporter's expenses if Stanley could find 
the British explorer, Dr. Livingstone, 
known to be in the heart of Africa. Ru- 
mors of Livingstone’s ill health and 
death had persisted and Bennett knew 
that circulation of his paper would in- 
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crease if Stanley’s exploits made a good 
story. 

An expedition was organized and in 
an amazingly short time, considering 
the difficulties the author records, Stan- 
ley found Livingstone and greeted him 
with the famous phrase. The friendship 
with Livingstone gave Stanley the only 
great happiness of his life. It was all 
the more tragic that their meeting was 
doubted, jeered and jested about, par- 
ticularly by the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety whose members, by birth and 
breeding, did much to increase Stan- 
ley’s deeply felt sense of inferiority. 

The strange looking little man to 
whom life had not given a sense of 
humor or many of the qualities of 
greatness was bewildered and almost 
savage in his replies to detractors. What- 
ever greatness he later attained as 
founder and governor of the Congo 
Free State can be considered mainly as 
the result of the friendship Livingstane 
had given him. 

Anstruther has written a short and 
appealing biography well annotated and 
with good illustrations. The style needs 
some polish but this author's first biog- 
raphy should be followed by excellent 
works; he has.the qualities needed: the 
patience for research and, above all, 
sympathetic understanding of the sub- 
ject with whom he deals. 

Etten Locur 


De Valera and the March of a Na- 
tion, by Mary C. Bromage. 328 
pp. Noonday. $4.95. 


F AMON Ds VALERA will celebrate his 
seventy-fifth birthday in October of 
this year. Born in New York City of a 
Spanish father and an Irish mother, he 
was only two years old when his father 
died. The young mother, formerly Cath- 
erine Coll of County Limerick, decided 
to send the boy to Ireland to be reared 
that she might the better provide for 
him by employment in New York. 

De Valera’s love of learning carried 
him to the highest scholastic honors and 
eventually to a professorship of mathe- 
matics in the National University. At 
the age of thirty-four in 1916 he was 
one of a few hundred who took up arms 
in support of Padriac Pearse’s proclama- 
tion of the Irish Republic. This group, 
mostly intellectuals, offered themselves 
to a seemingly hopeless cause in protest 
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against British Imperialism. After six 
days of bombardment by English troops 
the small force of Irishmen surrendered. 

Within two weeks of their surrender 
fifteen of the most prominent of the in- 
surgents were executed. The death sen- 
tences of eighty others, including De 
Valera, were commuted to life impris- 
onment. World opinion was critical of 
the severity shown by England and this 
criticism no doubt was responsible for 
the commutations. In a little over a year 
all the prisoners were released by a gen- 
eral amnesty. 

During the next four years agitation 
for independence continued and after 
negotiations between duly elected rep- 
resentatives from Ireland and the British 
Cabinet a form of government called the 
Irish Free State was accepted. 

During 1922 a civil war broke out be- 
tween the established Free State gov- 
ernment and the outlawed Republicans. 
It lasted for more than a year. Hostilities 
ceased when De Valera persuaded all 


but a few of his followers to occupy the 
seats in the Free State parliament to 
which they had been elected a year 
earlier. Those who would accept no such 
compromise are known as the Irish Re- 
publican Army and to this day perpe- 
trate occasional bombings in England 
and Ireland. 

De Valera has been Prime Minister 
or leader of the Opposition since 1925. 
He is almost wholly responsible for the 
betterment of the Government of Ire- 
land Act of 1921. The twenty-six coun- 
ties are now an independent republic 
and with the inclusion of the six north- 
ern counties Cif ever) all that the pa- 
triots of 1916 fought for will have been 
achieved. 

Mary Bromage of the University of 
Michigan may rightly claim to have giv- 
en us the most objective and best docu- 
mented work on the past fifty years of 
Ireland’s history; and incidentally an in- 
timate and vivid picture of De Valera. 

BroTHER Finsarr Bucxtey, C.S.C. 
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LETTER FROM. ENGLAND 





by L. C. SHEPPARD 





February, 1957 


os Is A certain sense of loss when 
the legends with which one has 
grown up have to be thrown overboard. 
For example, it came as quite a shock 
to me to discover conclusive proof in 
Walter Lord’s book A Night to Re- 
member that the ship’s orchestra was not 
playing “Nearer My God to Thee” as 
the Titanic went down after striking an 
iceberg on her maiden voyage. 

Another legend, in quite a different 
category, will also have to be discarded. 
This story, perhaps not really a legend, 
has been in circulation for such a long 
period of time that it has attained a cer- 
tain legendary quality and in England 
has passed into the category of gener- 
ally accepted phenomena, at least by the 
general public. The story I am referring 
to is this: in August, 1901, Miss Mober- 
ley .and Miss Jourdain (the first the 
Principal, the second soon to become the 
Vice-principal of a woman’s college at 
Oxford) on vacation in Paris declared 
that during a visit to Versailles they 
underwent an extraordinary experience. 
While walking in the gardens there they 
claimed to have encountered (and in 
one case to have spoken to) people of 
the eighteenth century, and to have seen 
objects belonging to that period which 
are no longer to be observed at Ver- 
sailles. 

Apparently they did not mention their 
experience to each other until a fort- 
night later, and not until some three 
months later did they decide to write 
down their separate accounts of what 
happened. It was only in 1911 that their 
book describing this “adventure” ap- 
peared, though it has run through edi- 
tion after edition since then. The period 
between the alleged experience and pub- 
lication was occupied in research check- 
ing the details of what they had seen 
against documentary evidence (e.g. of 
dress, speech, lay-out of buildings, etc.) 
of what prevailed in 1789. It appears 
that these researches added considerably 
to the story as it finally appeared. The 
book was republished again last year. 
Now Mrs. I sicille Iremonger has in The 
Ghosts of Versailles successfully demol- 
ished the whole affair. As a critic on 
the radio remarked the other day she 
does seem to have brought a sledgeham- 
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mer to a gnat, but it must be remarked 
that An Adventure has survived a pre- 
vious pretty heavy blow from a: book 
published, I think, in 1937. What was 
a slight hallucination (possibly on the 
part of one and subsequently communi- 
cated to the other) became ten years 
later a book length ghost story featur- 
ing Marie Antoinette which, it was hot- 
ly asserted, really occurred on a day in 
August, 1901. 

Those familiar with the lives of the 
saints and of some uncanonized mystics 
will recall many cases far odder than 
this queer tale of Versailles at the turn 
of the century. We seem over here at 
present to be going through a phase of 
awakened interest in these various phe- 
nomena which can be dubbed for con- 
venience “preter-natural’—they are not 
by any means confined to the lives of 
the saints. In the pre-1914 epoch and 
up to perhaps 1925 or 1930 the ap- 
proach of the out and out materialist 
was to deny the facts or attribute them 
to fraud. Now, with the admission of 
telepathy, at least as a working hypothe- 
sis, and the work that has been done on 
psi and extra sensory perception (ESP) 
the position has changed somewhat. 
Among Catholics the old position used 
to be that such things, in connection 
with mystics especially, were either 
charismata or the work of the devil. A 
book by Abbot Wiesinger, O.C.R., in 
German (recently published over here 
as Occult Phenomena in the Light of 
Theology) develops the theory that in 
the state of innocence, such as Adam 
enjoyed, man led a spirit-like existence 
assured by the preternatural gifts. Man 
remained a spirit after the fall and so 
the gifts, though lost, have left their 
traces. This would account for psi. 


W: ARE, I believe, on the verge of 
discoveries of importance in con- 
nection with the powers of the mind. 
It is apparently well-nigh established 
that certain persons possess a faculty (a 
non-physical one) of. influencing the 
movement of inanimate objects at a dis- 
tance (this it will be remembered is a 
constant in poltergeist cases). For the 
sake of reference this faculty has been 
termed the psi faculty. To the major- 
ity of my readers it will not appear as 


particularly important that we should 
be in the way of possessing evidence 
that something in the human mind is 
not bound entirely by time and space— 
but remember that to most people out- 
side the influence of revealed religion 
it is something of revolutionary signifi- 
cance. Work has been done too on the 
allied phenomena of telepathy and pre- 
cognition. 

We can describe psi as a faculty nat- 
ural to human beings. Psi is stronger in 
some individuals than in others and is 
sometimes produced as a by-product of 
the techniques of mental prayer. Yet 
though its operation is often found in 
the saints it is not confined to them, 
and is certainly not a proof of sanctity. 
Rasputin is an obvious example. 

All these problems are very much in 
the air just now and that is my reason 
for mentioning them here at length. 
Among the general public an uncon- 
scious, groping rejection of materialism 
seems to arouse an especial interest in 
all these phenomena; among Catholics 
there will always be, I suppose, an ele- 
ment which runs after marvels—it is so 
much more exciting than the daily 
struggle of ordinary life and so far less 
uncomfortable than the contemplation 
of heroic sanctity. Father Thurston’s 
three books (The Physical Phenomena 
of Mysticism, Ghosts and Poltergeists, 
Surprising Mystics) together with Ab- 
bot Wiesinger’s book mentioned above 
may help to induce a more balanced 
outlook; at least people should be con- 
vinced that holiness of life can co-exist 
with the most puzzling and, at times, 
disconcerting phenomena. Last century, 
for example, there seems to have been 
a general tendency to take The Mys- 
tical City of God, by Maria de Agreda 
(seventeenth century) seriously at its 
face value—that is, dictated to Maria, as 
she indeed asserted, by the Mother of 
God and her Son. That nowadays we 
are inclined to class this voluminous 
document as an example of automatism, 
a trance state in which a man’s or wom- 
an’s subconscious mind can produce, as 
Thurston says, writings often quite be- 
yond the range of their normal knowl- 
edge or ideas, is by no means surprising 
in view: of the wider knowledge pos- 
sessed nowadays about this phenomena. 
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The Journal of a Southern Pastor, 


by J. B. Gremillion. 
Fides. $3.95. 


W AY DOWN in Shreveport, Louisiana, 
where Father Gremillion writes of 
Southern ways, life may be quiet and 
easy going, but not when he is around. 

Perhaps because he is something of 
a missionary in the predominantly Prot- 
estant South, or because he has a new 
parish that is not encased in the habits 
which become traditions in a parish 
after a number of years, Father Gre- 
million has a new kind of parish. | 


305 pp. 


should think that the majority of men’ 


and women who are spending many 
hours in church activity’ would want 
this priest to be their pastor, and those 
who do not give any time now would 
besiege the place if he came in for a 
demonstration of parish action. 

The book is a diary dedicated to lay- 
men in whom Father Gremillion has a 
strong sense of confidence. He feels 
they should be acknowledged as fathers 
and mothers, working men and women, 
professional individuals who are daily 
involved in and part of the complex 
fabric of society. They are indeed the 
people without whom there would be 
no need for a church, militant or other- 
wise. When they come to the church 
they need not. be treated like idiot chil- 
dren, or with benevolent tolerance. 

He comes early and directly to one 
of the major issues in the life of a 
Catholic layman who is interested in 
parish activity. He asks why it is that 
in most church groups, “The critical 
problems daily headlined are barely 
touched by group awareness or action, 
hardly the individual Catholic con- 
science.” 

Unafraid of the “militant, intelligent 


laity” Father Gremillion explodes at and , 


despairs more about the “prototypical 
Catholic.” Of his religious spirit Father 
Gremillion says “. . . some short circuit 
has obstructed the expected overflow of 
godliness into the public life of society. 
Private morality is insulated from pub- 
lic morality. Pious exercises and vigils 
infuse body and soul of retreatants and 
nocturnal adorers with abounding grace 
and goodness, but somehow the body 
and soul of society languish moribund 
as ever.” 
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His writing as evinced here is brisk, 
often brash, not revealing the process 
by which he arrives at his distinctive 
ideas. He is a perceptive man writing 
like a dynamic theological Damon Run- 
yon, very critical of eye and intellect 
and eager for combining men and ideas 
and action. 

His own range of activities is tremen- 
dous. His parish fosters credit unions, 
a Friendship House program in the seg- 
regated South, week-ends of meetings, 
soirees in the original sense, which have 
developed into a kind of collegium that 
intrigued Jacques Maritain and Dean 
Taylor of Princeton. He sees his parish 
as the nucleus of Christianity bursting 
with potential energy. He reports his 
daily activities ranging from playing 
with parish babies and going to pep ral- 
lies at which he listens to such spirited 
cries as “Old Sacred Heart, she ain’t 
what she used to be,” to community 
meetings, international seminars, and 
writing for various national magazines. 

The big ideas presented in often slam- 
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c= PARISH must become a 
community of truth, joined 
by our deeply held convictions, by © 
our sense of sharing a precious se- 
cret. Our parish must become a 
community of love, admiring each 
others gifts, rejoicing in our God 
given talents, Christ-in-me loving 
Christ-in-you. And from this love 
must come forth a community of 
service, bearing one another's bur- 
dens, washing our brother's feet, 
caring for our neighbor's children, 
helping in the little inciderits_of 
every day and in the great emer- 
gencies of every life; help with the 
cup of cold water, the bandaid, 
the pint of blood from the parish 
bank, the loan from the credit 
union. Our parish must become a 
community of worship; we must 
pray together and for each other, 
we the One Body kneeling, con- 
fessing, adoring the One Spirit. 
From The Journal of a Southern 
Pastor by J. B. Gremillion 











bank language, as this busy priest hurls 
through his rich flow of activity, spirit- 
ual and social, will create a positive im- 
pact, especially if this book is read and 
then reported on by priests and semin- 
arians, parishioners and student study 
groups. It is a book which we hope will 
“blast off’ a chain of hope and new 
spirit in the potentially rich life of every 
parish in the nation. 
Rosert A. HorzHAuer 


The Catholic Priest in the Modern 
World, by Rev. James A. Magner. 
291 pp. Bruce. $4.75. 


Passsrs AND seminarians should find 
profit in The Catholic Priest in the 
Modern World, which offers an intelli- 
gent and literate study of the demands 
of the pastoral ministry. Seminarians 
will find it a good introduction to Pas- 
toral Theology and experienced priests 
will probably use it as a handy check- 
list when they pause to ask themselves if 
they are covering all phases of their 
ministry. 

While there is nothing original or 
striking in the book’s content and style, 
the arrangement of the material is neat 
and well defined. Father Magner divides 
his study of the priest’s work into tidy 
categories. Beginning with a study of the 
personality requirements in today’s 
priest, he then discusses the spiritual, 
cultural, social and domestic phases of 
clerical life. This is followed by a dis- 
section of such areas of priestly work as 
finance, preaching, liturgy, guidance, 
and parochial visitation. The priest's re- 
lations to parochial societies, the parish 
school, missionary activity, social welfare 
work, and the parochial archives round 
out the study. 

The author applies the established 
principles of modern theory to the prac- 
tical concerns of the daily ministry. He 
avoids attempts to exhort, to inspire, and 
to edify. His concern at all times is emi- 
nently practical and his approach is 
factual as he tranquilly sketches the cen- 
tral concerns of a pastoral ministry 
which becomes more extensive with 
each passing decade. The author's cour- 
age in stating and restating observations. 
that are so commonplace that they have 
the appearance of being cliches is a 
tribute to his seriousness of purpose and 
integrity. 

Rev. Netson Locar 
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The Sources of Catholic Dogma, 
translated by Roy J. Deferrari 


from the thirtieth edition of 
Henry Denzinger’s Enchiridion 
Symbolorum. 653 pp. Herder. 
$8.50. 


= translator of Denzinger’s En- 
chiridion enjoys a deserved reputa- 
tion as a scholar. To him we are in- 
debted for his having undertaken the 
herculean task involved in this work. 
The Latin is rendered smoothly, for the 
most part, though some of the sentences 
are a bit long—a matter of taste, per- 
haps. 

The serious theological errors in this 
translation are, I think, caused by faulty 
proof-reading and lack of a sufhciently 
careful theological scrutiny of the trans- 
lation. 

First, in n. 1839 (definition of papal 
infallibility), we find: definit translated 
by “explains” (read “defines”—Cf. Col- 
lectio lacensis, VII, pp. 474-75, where 
the relator, His Exc. V. Gasser, explains 
fully the meaning of definit; see, also, 
Butler's The Vatican Council, Il, pp. 
144, 132); pollere, “operates” (read “pos- 
sesses”); instructam, “instructed” (read 
“endowed with”); and ex sese, “from 
himself” (read “of themselves”—this part 
of the definition is, of course, directed 
against the so-called Gallicani mitiores, 
cf. n. 1325). 

The following two errors are caused 
by pure omissions. In n. 1096, the fail- 
ure to translate dumtaxat, “only,” results 
in “that Christ died for the salvation of 
the predestined” is “heretical” (insert 
“only” after “predestined.” Otherwise, 
instead of being “heretical,” the proposi- 
tion is-de fide). In n. 691 of the Coun- 
cil of Florence, we read: “that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Son from whom 
He was moreover eternally begotten” 
(italics mine—insert before “that” “the 
fact that” and after “Son,” “this the Son 
Himself has eternally from the Father, 
from whom, etc.”). Otherwise, because 
of the omitted clause, the statement 
would be heretical. 

In -n. 797 of the Council of Trent, 
neque homo ipse nihil omnino agat is 
translated “man himself . . . does noth- 
ing at all,” plainly the exact opposite 
of what the council says. 

In n. 703 of the Council of Florence, 
insert “and all these things are one” 
(omniaque sunt unum) before “where 
no opposition of relationship interferes.” 
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In n. 149, “Over these you ruled as 
a head over the members among those 
holding office, . . .” Citalics mine—read 
“through those who held [or took] your 
place,” that is “through your legates”). 
A glance at Mansi, VI, 146, Synopsis, 
1, “in suis legatis” and ibid., Cap. I, 
147 C., would have precluded this error. 

As a reviewer, I regret having to point 
out the above errors, which are largely 
those of omission. But they are danger- 
ous and do mar an otherwise excellent 
work. 

Also, more uniformity in terminology 
might well have been observed. Am I 
wrong in suspecting that two different 
persons translated n. 460 (Second Coun- 
cil of Lyons) and n. 691 (Council of 
Florence)? In n. 460 we read “begin- 
ning” and “breathing” for principium 
and spiratio; in n. 691 we find “princi- 
ple” and “spiration.” 

I urge that a list of these corrigenda 
and any others discovered by a careful 
theological scrutiny be affixed to the 
front of this work. If this be done, I 
recommend to all this storehouse of our 
faith. 

Matacut J. Donne tty, S.]. 


Reflections on the Passion, by Rev. 
Charles Hugo Doyle. 93 pp. 
Bruce. $1.85. 


ITHIN the past few months at least 
three voices—so diverse as those of 
the Reverend John La Farge, S.J., Mr. 
Donald J. Thorman and the Reverend 
Yves de Congar, O.P.—have been raised 
in print to emphasize the value of the 





Charles H. Doyle: Mind and heart 





lay apostolate, the eagerness of Catholic 
people to engage in it, and their need 
for direction to this end. 

Well, here is one answer. The Rever- 
end Charles Hugo Doyle offers a brief 
meditation on the Passion, suitable for 
each weekday of Lent, to help the apos- 
tle in his essential duty of raising his 
mind and ‘heart to God. No doubt, that 
end may be achieved more easily by 
vocal prayer said with recollection and 
attention; but hardly so well, or with 
such lasting effect, as by earnest think- 
ing on the things of God. 

With unobtrusive wisdom, the author 
capitalizes on the fact that thought is, 
after all, the exercise perfectly natural 
to man. He does not dwell verbosely 
upon the difficulties of meditation, but ~ 


_ calmly takes for granted a little super- 


natural effort on the part of his reader 
and leads him straight into considera- 
tion, affections and resolutions. Each 
brief essay sketches the circumstances 
and goes on to ponder Our Lord’s action 
or that of His friends or adversaries, with 
its lesson for the soul. 

What is distinctive about this little 
volume is its exclusive emphasis on the 
Passion of Our Lord. There is no at- 
tempt, for instance, at considering the 
individual Gospel of each day’s Lenten 
Mass. Neither is there exclusive devel- 
opment of thought on any one virtue— 
unless it be the supreme one, charity, 
which can be approached by so many 
avenues. However, certain reflections di- 
rected towards stimulating hope—espe- 
cially the one for the Friday after the 
First Sunday in Lent and the thoughts 
for the Friday after Passion Sunday— 
are very forceful. While it lacks the 
stimulus to prayer that leaps from a 
new viewpoint or a fresh item of infor- 
mation, this book does offer a consistent- 
ly reverent series of ideas which will aid 
those who strive to be childlike at heart 
to love Him Who has loved us even 
unto death. 


Sister Mary Davin, S.S.N.D. 


Joseph Most Just, by Francis L. 
Filas, S.J. 141 pp. Bruce. $3.50. 


NTIL THE appearance of this book, 
most priests would be hard pressed 

to find an adequate text in English to 
recommend to those enquiring about the 
theology of St. Joseph. Much credit is 
due to Father Filas for adding this book 
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to complete the trilogy begun with The 
Man Nearest to Christ and Joseph and 
Jesus, both as filling a great need and 
for the increased knowledge and love of 
St. Joseph which it will inspire. 

The task of outlining theological ques- 
tions about St. Joseph is made especial- 
ly dificult by the scant source material 
available in Holy Scripture and in the 
writings of the Fathers. The author has 
solved this to a great extent by, using 
direct deduction wherever possible, or 
by the use of analogy. An example of 
the argument from analogy is this sum- 
mary of the question, “Was the body 
of St. Joseph, assumed into heaven?”: 
“It would appear that if anyone in ad- 
dition to our Blessed Lady has ever been 
taken up into heaven in bedy and soul, 
that person would be her virginal hus- 
band, St. Joseph.” This method of pro- 
cedure has avoided “pious surmises, 
flights of fancy and fruitless specula- 
tions.” 

The content of the book is a simple 
and clear exposition of the definition of 
Josephology, namely the “scientific study 
of St. Joseph’s dignity, his mission and 
his prerogatives.” First the dignity of St. 
Joseph is considered, next the holiness 
which this dignity demanded. Detailed 
questions are asked as to when and how 
this sanctity was acquired; how it was 
conserved and increased; and finally, 
how it was rewarded. Two final chap- 
ters describe St. Joseph’s position in the 
Church today: his patronage over all, 
and some reasons suggesting that the 
Church will eventually grant him great- 
er honors in its liturgy. Two appendices 
complete the book; one is an historical 
summary of the devotion to St. Joseph 
during the past four hundred years; the 
other is a report on Josephite studies 


held in 1955. 
Rev. Oswatp Marsuatt, S.J. 


The Bible and the Liturgy, by Jean 
Danielou, S.J. 372 pp. University 
of Notre Dame Press. $5.25. 


Ete BOOK is a translation of Bible et 
Liturgie, published in 1951, in which 
the author studies the theology of the 
sacrament as a sign in the early Church, 
as well as the symbolism of the Chris- 
tian week in the liturgical year. .. 
Throughout the book Danielou draws 
upon the writings of the Fathers to erect 
his system of biblical symbolism, based 
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upon the principle of typology. This 
principle is discussed briefly in the in- 
troductory chapter, and the most im- 
portant patristic writings in which it is 
found are enumerated. Unfortunately, 
the principle of typology is not stated 
here with that conciseness and clarity 
which the subject demands. The line 
between typology and allegorism is dif- 
ficult to draw, and failure to draw it 
cleanly seems almost certain to mislead 
the reader. 

Typology is usually explained as the 
prefiguring of the Christian salvation in 
the persons, events and institutions of 
the Old Testament. More precisely, it 
ought to be called the unity of devel- 
opment of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. This unity is fundamentally the 
unity of the divine plan of salvation 
which as a whole is directed to its ful- 
fillment in the Incarnation. The Incar- 
nation, in turn, moves towards a final 
eschatological fulfillment. One can there- 
fore trace themes which run through 
the whole history of salvation, and see 
a correspondence between various stages 
of development of the same theme. In 
this sense the Old Testament “prefig- 
ures” the New; it indicates the direction 
in which the divine plan moves, and 
exhibits the same features of salvation 
which are seen clearly. in the fulfill- 
ment. 

Allegorism is an entirely different 
principle. It asserts that the Old Testa- 
ment always speaks of Christ, either lit- 
erally or in figure. Persons, events and 
institutions of the Old Testament have 
no meaning except as they are identified 
with the persons, events, and institu- 
tions of the New Testament; the type 
signifies the antitype and nothing else. 
Danielou himself does not accept this 
principle in its.most crass form; but the 
Fathers whom he alleges often do, and 
this ought to be explained. As long as 
the correspondence of typology is re- 
strained within the general lines of. ma- 
jor themes, it is a fruitful consideration 


‘which deepens our understanding both 


of the Bible and of the liturgy. When 
it fastens upon particular details which 
are not significant, significance is .im- 
posed upon these details by force, and 
the exposition easily becomes fanciful; 
it may even become ridiculous. We 
often fail to. realize how much many of 
the Fathers were indebted to a rab- 
binical exegesis which does not deserve 
a revival. 





The Faith as a 


touchstone 


James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P. 


FORMER EDITOR, 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


THIS 
MYSTERIOUS 
HUMAN 
NATURE 


Father Gillis’ earlier volume, So Near 


Is God, set forth the truths of Cath-- 
olicism as they applied to the individ-~. 
' ual soul and assisted the search for - 


perfection. Now, in This Mysterious 
Human Nature, he reverses the medal 
and shows how Christians may and 
must employ their Faith as a touch- 
stone ——a standard against which to 
measure the fashionable deceits to 
which modern man is exposed in the 
name of progress and humanity. Fa- 
ther Gillis’ 37 short studies of indi- 
vidual problems cover such interest- 
ing topics, as Atheism in Theory and 
Practice, Christ and the Philosophers, 
The Church and the Criminal, Pol- 
itics in Religion, Communism: Aca- 
demic and Actual, and Why Must the 
Innocent Suffer? This great Paulist 


priest’s gift for wise and eloquent — 


counsel was never more evident than 
in This Mysterious Human Nature. 


$3.50 at all bookstores 


~ CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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There are a large number of reveal- 
ing insights in Danielou’s exposition, 
and for this reason the hook has great 
value. I believe it would have more 
value if the patristic explanations of bib- 
lical symbolism had been set forth more 
critically. 


Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 


Our Faith, by Rt. Rev. John C. Hee- 
nan. 286 pp. Nelson. $3. 


t ew Book by the Bishop of Leeds in 
England was written for the young 
people under his. care. His purpose is 
to give a more complete explanation of 
the Catholic faith. The catechism is 
necessarily short and does not give the 
reason behind the answers. Since so 
many young people never open another 
book on the faith once they leave school, 
it is likely that they are unable to give 
a good account of the faith they pro- 
fess. That is why it is important that 
they be given the reasons behind the 
faith and not be required merely to 
memorize pat answers. 

Though the book is intended pri- 
marily for young readers, the author 
does not talk down. The language is 
such that when these young people be- 
come adults, they will not be ashamed 
to re-read the book. 

The chief merit of the book lies in 
the down-to-earth examples. The au- 
thor draws upon the world of young 
readers for appropriate _ illustrations. 
There is no doubt that the religion 
teacher will find here a wealth of ma- 
terial to enliven classes. 

To one engaged in convert work this 
book is particularly desirable. There are 
a number of basic ideas that other in- 
struction books take for granted and 
which the catechism treats all too spar- 
ingly. Most of these points, we believe, 
are here treated in one volume and 
treated adequately. The author, for. ex- 
ample, spends considerable space on 
showing the value of religion itself. His 
proof for the existence of God is a clas- 
sic. His treatment on the nature of man 
is to the point. One of the happy addi- 
tions is the way in which the author 
deals with the Mass. He devotes four 
chapters to it. He demonstrates con- 
vincingly that the Mass is the core of 
Catholic worship. He then discusses the 
nature of sacrifice (a concept that is so 
obscure to the modern mind). From the 
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prophecy of Malachy he takes the 
reader to the Last Supper and from 
there to the Mass of the early Chris- 
tians. Then follows a brief discussion 
on the liturgy of the Mass. 

The volume is enhanced by the use 
of thirty-two full page pictures and 
photographs depicting events in the life 
of Christ and actual scenes from Cath- 
olic living. We do not hesitate to rec- 
ommend this book for adult as well as 
for younger readers. 


Avsert J. Nimetn, O.F.M. 


The Window in the Wall, by Ron- 
ald A. Knox. 130 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $2.75. 


{= SMALL book is a compilation of 
sermons on the Blessed Sacrament 
preached by Monsignor Knox in the 
Church of Corpus Christi, London, 
England during the years of World War 
II. Three of them were previously pre- 
sented in book form; the remainder are 
published for the first time in this book. 
Each chapter makes an excellent med- 
itation on the Holy Eucharist. 

The principle governing the selection 
of these particular sermons, apart from 
the Monsignor’s special preference, is 
to be found in his emphasis on the two- 
fold unity effected through this sacra- 
ment, namely that unity of the indi- 
vidual with Christ sacramentally pre- 
sent on the altar and that unity effected 
among the faithful in Christ. A con- 
stant stress is placed upon the truth 
that Christ is the principal actor in the 
eucharistic union. The unity of the eu- 
charistic communion requires, as Mon- 
signor Knox insists, on the part of the 
faithful a disposition of willing submis- 
sion to Christ made present to them 
in this sacrament. 

A very effective framework of inci- 
dents is employed throughout. The in- 
cidents, it is true, are drawn from the 
war years but they are, none the less, 


‘of such common knowledge that they 


are most effective. 

This book would hardly recommend 
itself as a book of ready-made sermons. 
It is, however, to be highly recom- 
mended for use as a book of meditations 
on the Blessed Sacrament and as a well- 
spring of rich thoughts concerning the 
Eucharist. Each chapter is extraordi- 
narily well done. 

Rev. Conett Down, C.P. 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 326) 


on whether or not you are too timid to 
make a good martyr.” “The point is,” 
they explained, “how do you stack up? 
Are you bashful about lettting people 
know you're a Catholic?” A series of 
questions followed including “do you 
tip your hat when you go by a Church?” 
“Do you give your children saint's 
names?” and others of similar nature. 
But I was bowled over by question num- 
ber twenty (possibly because my con- 
science hurt me) for potential martyrs: 
“Do you give the Catholic Digest to 
non-Catholics?” 


You may not believe this, but I have 
been really trying to be more optimistic. 
This, as a result of a stern lecture by a 
pollyannish friend who maintained that 
I should look on the brighter side, that 
I was fast becoming disagreeable. Well, 
I tried hard, and I might have succeed- 
ed if it hadn’t been for the Catholic 
Press Association. They have just an- 
nounced the rules for their annual 
awards, and they have backslid so far 
no one can be expected to take these 
awards seriously ever again. Evidently, 
not enough editors were honored last 
year because now they propose to lavish 
forty-eight awards! At this rate, there 
will soon be enough to go around and 
nobody will be left out. (I assume that 
has been the objective all along.) Even 
more preposterous, they have divided 
the competition into four categories, ac- 
cording to circulation so that, for exam- 
ple, an article in The Sign would be 
judged separately from an article in 
Jubilee or Thought or The Catholic 
World. In my ignorance I thought an 
article should be judged on its merits, 
regardless of its circulation. I wonder if 
the big magazines are afraid of the 
small or the other way around. Are 
we to assume that there are different 
standards for good writing? I shudder to 
think of the logical development of this 
theory. And finally, just to insure that 
the contest is as bollixed up as it can 
possibly be — you've got to admit they 
are consistent — they have eliminated 
professional judges from outside the 
Catholic field in favor of a popularity- 
contest type of voting by the members 
themselves. If, long ago, I hadn’t given 
up using the words “ghetto-complex” 
what an apt phrase it would be. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


ATHENAGORAS, EMBASSY FOR THE 
CurisTIANs, THE RESURRECTION 
FROM THE Dean, translated by Joseph 
H. Crehan, S.J. 193 pp. Newman. 
$3.25. Volume twenty-three of the 
Ancient Christian Writers Series. 


Ave Marta, by Rev. J. E. Moffatt, S.J. 
64 pp. Bruce. $1.50. Notes on the 
Rosary and meditations on the mys- 
teries of the Rosary. New edition. 


Tue Carnouic Farra wy Outing, by 
Rev. James MacLoughlin. 298 pp. 
Newman.. $3.75. Intended primarily 
as an aid for preaching and classroom 
instruction this book gives within a 
fairly small compass all that a Cath- 
olic ought to know about his Faith. 


ENGLISH IN THE Lirurcy, edited by 
Charles R. A. Cunliffe. 153 pp. Tem- 
plegate. $2. A symposium which of- 
fers a discussion of the problems to 
be faced if English were to be sub- 
stituted for Latin in the liturgy. 


FuLFittMent: A Boox or Vegrsg, by 
Religious of The Cenacle. 127 pp. 
Paluch. $2.75. A book of lovely verse, 
beautifully and tastefully composed 
and set up. The verse is arranged in 
stages of the life of Christ and fairly 
radiates the dedication of these reli- 
gious women to God. 


Tue Gotpen Heart, by John Beevers. 
78 pp. Regnery. $1.75 (Paper). Story 
of a series of apparitions of the Blessed 
Virgin which took place at Beauraing 
in Belgium in the early 1930s. 


Hanpsook oF CsrREMoNIES, by John 
Baptist Mueller, S.J. Revised and 
edited by Adam C. Ellis, S.J. 482 pp. 
Herder. $6.50. Intended for priests 
and seminarians, explains in detail 
the manner in which the liturgical 
ceremonies are carried out. New edi- 
tion. 


Lrrrtz Steps to Great Ho.iness, by 
Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle. 265 pp. 
Newman. $3.50. Develops the fav- 
orite theme of the Little Flower that 
sanctity can be attained, by proper 
concentration on what appears to be 
trivial. 


Marcu, 1957 








Mora Prositems in Hosprrat Prac- 
TicE, by Patrick Finney, C.M. Re- 
vised and enlarged by Patrick O’Brien, 
C.M. 321 pp. Herder. $4.75. Simple 
and direct presentation of the moral 
solutions to medical problems that oc- 
cur in hospital practice. New edition. 


Papat Socran Principtes, by Thomas 
J. Harte, C.SS.R. 207 pp. Bruce. 
$3.25. Synthesis and summary of the 
social pronouncements of modern 


popes. 


Rain For TueEskE Roots, by Michael J. 
Cox, M.S. 207 pp. Bruce. $3.75. His- 
torical background and graphic de- 
scriptions of the visions at La Salette, 
Lourdes and Fatima and a discussion 
of their messages. 


Tue SALVATION OF THE UNBELIEVER, 
by Riccardo Lombardi, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Dorothy M. White. 376 pp. 
Newman. $5. Examination of the at- 
titude of Catholicism toward the un- 
believer and the problem of the ne- 
cessity of faith. 


SeRMON Pians, by Canon Howe. 508 
pp. Templegate. $4. Four outline ser- 
mons for each Sunday and holiday 
of the year. 


Tue Sprit oF Joy, by Henry Alboiol, 
C.M. Translated by B. T. Buckley, 
C.M. 173 pp. Newman. $3. Medita- 
tive discussions of the joy that per- 
meates and characterizes the Chris- 
tian outlook. 


Tue Triecte Way, by Saint Bonaven- 
ture. Edited by William I. Joffe. 71 
pp. St. Anthony Guild Press. $1.50. 
A classic work on the three ways of 
the spiritual life. 


Tue Twin Wuo Ran Away, by Sister 
Digna Krenner, O.S.B. 35 pp. Mount 
St. Scholastica. $1. Child’s story of 
the life of St. Benedict. Color illustra- 


tions. 


VatiANT ACHIEVEMENTS, by Doris Bur- 
ton. 184 pp. Regnery. $2.95. Por- 
trayal of. ten valiant women and 
young girls outstanding for the Chris- 
tian virtues of courage, fortitude and 
self sacrifice they displayed. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 





Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





L bn BOOK OF LIFE, by the great 
French religious writer Daniel-Rops, 
is the story of the New Testament, and 
companion volume to the author’s story 
of the Old Testament, The Book of 
Books. 

Daniel-Rops has extraordinary ability 
to vivify whatever scene he is depict- 
ing and whatever person he is describ- 
ing. He makes the countryside of Pales- 
tine seem familiar and real. He gives 
clear and simple explanations of cus- 
toms or expressions that might be puz- 
zling. Whenever the matter at hand is 
an authentic mystery, Daniel - Rops 
makes no effort to torture an answer 
out of the text, but simply declares that 
here is something that cannot be fully 
explained in human terms. 

The Book of Life is large and hand- 
some, with very good illustrations. The 
publisher suggests the book for ten-to- 
fourteen-year-old readers, but it can 
surely be understood by children a few 
years younger, and appreciated by read- 
ers a few years older. Daniel-Rops story 
of the New Testament is, in every as- 
pect, a wonderful book. 

Count Pulaski, the Polish volunteer 
who fought for America’s freedom, is 
the title figure in CAVALRY HERO, 
by Dorothy Adams. 

The biographer lived in Poland for a 
number of years. In this absorbing book, 
she exhibits knowledge and ability, par- 
ticularly in her vivid handling of that 
part of the story, Pulaski’s life in Po- 
land, which might otherwise have been 
heavy with mere facts. Miss Adams also 
has an appreciation of the depth of the 
Catholic faith in Poland. 

Cavalry Hero is the first volume in 
the American Background Books series, 
designed to present Catholic heroes and 
heroines of American history. The weak- 
nesses of the book are not great: as in 
most biographies for young readers, the 
hero is presented without apparent fault; 
and the illustrations are poor. The vir- 
tues of the book are considerable: the 
story is told swiftly and excitingly; the 
people of a little-known country and 
time, eighteenth-century Poland, are 
brought to life with freshness and color; 
and the generous contribution to Amer- 
ican freedom made by the gallant Pu- 
laski is inspiringly delineated. 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR | 


A SAFE LODGING, by Mary’ Har- 
ris, is set in England, two hundred 
years after the Reformation, when Cath- 
olics are still considered lesser citizens. 
Organized persecution has ceased, but 
there is an inflammable spirit in the 
non-Catholic populace. This is struck to 
flame early in June of 1781, in wild 
protest against a bill for Catholic Relief 
recently brought before Parliament. 

A most frightened witness to the 
street riots, destruction, and burnings 
in London is Ann Mawser, daughter of 
a Catholic apothecary. Ann had thought 
that she would be celebrating her 
twelfth birthday, but instead she is hur- 
ried off to the home of a Protestant 
friend. Her parents hope thus to shield 
her from fright. But a combination of 
circumstances, including the very fact 
of her birthday, places timid Ann in a 
horrendous position of danger, to her- 
self, and to the saintly Bishop Richard 
Challoner, around whose aged person 
the fury of the anti-Catholic mob has 
gathered. 

A Safe Lodging is an adventure story 
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of excitement and dark, mysterious hap- 
penings that remind the reader of tense 
episodes in Dickens. The anti-Catholic 
feelings of late eighteenth century Eng- 
land do not seem historical material for 
a juvenile novel until an able novelist 
places them with strategic definiteness 
in a tense and expertly-peopled plot. 
THOSE VERNEY GIRLS, by 
Gwendoline Courtney, is a modern Brit- 
ish tale about four motherless girls 
whose author-father has allowed them 
to grow up, bookish and tweedy, in 
their own casual ways. Into their dingy 
house and harem-scarem lives he brings 
a new wife. The girls pledge themselves 
to oppose Nan whenever possible. But 
she offers to each of the highly individ- 
ual young ladies personal interest and 
subtle help, and, one by one, they come 
over to her side. The staunchest rebel, 
Elizabeth, is the last conquest and the 
most thorough one. As she works on 
the girls, Nan transforms the house 
with varnish, curtains and fresh flowers. 
Those Verney Girls belongs to an 
old-fashioned, straightforward school of 
story-telling, and therein has readability 
and charm. There is really very little 
doubt that Nan will triumph (for the 
good of all); it remains merely to see 
the details of her plan rapidly adding 
up to success. If the details are too per- 
fect and the success too complete, it is 
hardly noticed in the presence of the 
sisters, particularly Elizabeth with her 
motivating dramatic sense and fiery love 
of Shakespeare, and small Georgie, of 
indescribable, fluent frankness. There 
are many off-hand Britishisms in the 
book; but there are characteristics of the 
Verney girls that will remind young 
readers of four favorite American sis- 
ters, the March girls of Little Women. 
“‘T love my family, but I can’t live 
with them... ,’” declares the heroine 
of THE HIGH WHITE WALL, by 
Zoa Sherburne. Just graduated from 
high school, Leeann Storm applies for 
a job as nursemaid/typist in a wealthy 
family, as the first step away from her 
crowded and shabby home. She wants 
something better out of life than “a 
house with a mortgage that would nev- 
er be paid off, a houseful of noisy chil- 
dren, and a husband who would grow 
old and tired before his time. . . .” 
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Leeann wins the job and the son of 
the family, leaving behind her her high- 
school-days beau. The wealthy young 
man has a problem before Leeann ar- 
rives to straighten him out: at his fond 
mother’s urging he is trying, with no 
success at all, to be a poet. Under Lee- 
ann’s goading, he turns to industrial de- 
sign, his native bent. When he proposes 
to Leeann, he offers her “for a while” 
the very milieu she has been struggling 


to escape, and she accepts happily. . 


Dirk’s affluent family background is 
implied guarantee that the “while” will 
be a short one. 

The High White Wall is unreal 
and, because it deals with an important 
human problem, could be made to bear 
the serious charge of dishonesty. The 
reader knows Leeann will never live 
the life of a middle-class housewife, and 
that life is still, at the end of the story, 
most unattractive and somehow demean- 
ing. 

That the author is not lacking in tal- 
ent is proved by the fact that she can 
handle basically melodramatic situations 
with enough restraint that they only 
occasionally embarrass. Her story is ill- 
thought-out: a problem that evaporates 
into a cinematic romance. 

Charlotte Dillon, high-school sopho- 
more, plays the title role in THE 
BEAU COLLECTOR, by Pauline H. 
Coleman. Pretty Charl regards the fam- 
ily’s camping vacation in Yosemite as 
a pleasant opportunity to acquire ad- 
mirers. Acquire them she does, but the 
time has arrived for Charl to learn that 
beau-collecting is not always a pretty 
hobby. Before she is ready to admit that 
her father’s criticism of her conduct 
might be just, Charl storms away from 
her family, and literally runs into trou- 
ble at a dangerous spot on a mountain- 
trail, made all the more dangerous for 
her because she is, as she has pointed 
out to herself earlier in the story, a vic- 
time of acrophobia. She is rescued from 
that peril and also from the danger of 
becoming an incurable flirt. 

While Charl is working out her re- 
formation, a great crowd of relatives 
and friends of the Dillon family moves 
through the camping spot. Everybody 
expects to be fed, to the eventual break- 
down of mother, with whom the reader 
can come to agree that the book is over- 
populated. It is a medium-grade piece 
of writing, showing traces of amateur- 
ism and allowing in some high improb- 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Tue Beau Coxrecror, by Pauline H. Cole- 
man. 213 pp. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. Ages 
12-16. 

Tus Boox or Lire, the Story of the New 
Testament, by Daniel-Rops. Translated by 
Donal O'Kelly. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. 
154 pp. Kenedy. $3.75. Ages 10-14. 

Cavatry Hero, Casrmmir Putaskxi, by Dor- 
othy Adams. Illustrated by Irena Loren- 
towicz. 190 pp. Kenedy (American Back- 
ground Books). $2.50. Ages 10-15. 

Donny, by Adele De Leeuw. Illustrated by 
Meg Wobhlberg. 119 pp. Little, Brown. 
$3.00. Ages 6-8. 

Epmunp Campion, Hero or Gop’s UNpER- 
crounD, by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. Illus- 
trated by Rose Goudket, 189 pp. Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy (Vision Books). $1.95. 
Ages 9-15. 

GrIsELLA THE Donkey, by H. M. Denne- 
borg. Translated from the German by 
Emile Capouya. Illustrated by Horst Lem- 
ke. 138 pp. McKay. $2.75. Ages 8-12. 

Tue Hica Wurre Watt, by Zoa Sherburne. 
220 pp. Morrow. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 


Tue Man Wuo Drew Carts, by Emily Whit- 
ty Lambert. Illustrated by Saul Lambert. 
Unpaged. Harper. $2.00. Ages 48. 

Tue Monxey or Crorton, by Eleanor Fran- 
ces Lattimore. Illustrated by the author. 





127 pp. Morrow. $2.25. Ages 7-10. 
Mr. Cuarum’s Campinc Trip, by Edith 
Thacher Hurd. Illustrated by Clement 
_ Hurd. 33 pp. Lippincott. $2.00. Ages 3-6. 
New Fearuers ror THE Orp Goose, by 
John Becker. Illustrated by Virginia Camp- 
bell. 63 pp. Pantheon. $3.00. Ages 3-6. 


On wits THE Cuase, by Cathrine Barr. Illus- 
trated by the author. 32 pp. Oxford. $2.00. 
Ages 3-6. 

Reporters ARouND THE Wor p, by Frank 
P. Kelly. Illustrated by Harper Johnson. 
242 pp. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.00. Ages 
12-up. 

A Sars Lopeinc, by Mary Harris. Illustrated 
by Donald Bolognese. 153 pp. Sheed & 
Ward. $2.75. Ages 10-14. 

A Sxituinc For Samuc1, by Virginia Gril- 
ley. Illustrated by the author. 86 pp. Lit- 
tle, Brown. $2.75. Ages 7-11. 

Susan’s Secret, by Hildreth T. Wriston. 
Illustrated by W. T. Mars. 126 pp. Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy (Ariel Books). 
$2.75. Ages 9-13. 

TuHose Verney Grats, by Gwendoline Court- 
ney. 218 pp. Watts. $2.75. Teen-age. 

Tue 397TH Wurre ExepHant, by Rene 
Guillot. Translated by Gwen Marsh. Illus- 
trated by Moyra Leatham. 94 pp. Criterion. 
$2.75. Ages 7-up. 





- abilities. But it makes at least average 


reading, and might be useful for its 
message. 


[= SEVENTEEN episodes in REPORT- 
ERS AROUND THE WORLD, 
by Frank K. Kelly, span the centuries 
between Daniel Defoe, pilloried for sub- 
versive pamphleteering, and Hal Boyle, 
covering the fighting in Korea. Some 
chapters are straight narration of adven- 
tures, many of them famous in jour- 
nalistic history: Stanley’s search for 
Livingstone, Nellie Bly’s race against 
time and a legend. Others are dram- 
atized character sketches: of young 
Mark Twain, struggling to discover his 
destiny; of Stephen Crane, pondering 
the mystery of courage; of Ernest Hem- 
ingway, learning that all men are mor- 
tal. 

The material in Reporters Around 
the World is adequately handled, and 
will be of interest and distinct value to 
journalism classes. But the writing is 
high-strung and highly-colored, and the 
author’s attitude toward his subjects is 
sometimes overly serious to the point of 
being pompous. Readily admiring Mr. 


Kelly’s reporters-around-the-world, the 
reader is not always willing to accept 
them as superlative social heroes. 

Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., has done 
for the Vision Books series a life of a 
well-loved and blessed English martyr: 
EDMUND CAMPION, HERO OF 
GOD’S UNDERGROUND. Personal- 
ly favored by Queen Elizabeth, and ac- 
tually ordained a deacon in her church, 
the brilliant young Oxford scholar Cam- 
pion found his way to the Church of 
Rome. He joined the newly-formed So- 
ciety of Jesus, whose members were 
pledged to reclaim England for the 
Catholic faith, “cheerfully to carry the 
cross you shall lay upon us, and never 
to despair your recovery .. .” 

Before Campion’s own cross was laid 
upon him, he ministered to the faithful, 
and sometimes to the faithless, Cath- 
olics of England. His extraordinarily 
compelling personality, coupled with 
his learning and his wisdom, made him 
a tremendous asset to English Catholic- 
ism and a tremendous menace to: the 
state religion. Anti-Catholic agents cen- 
tered their force upon Campion, the in- 
domitable priest who raised up a cour- 
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age and a strong joy in hitherto vacil- 
lating English Catholics. Campion was 
taken prisoner, tortured, tried and found 
guilty of treason. To Queen Elizabeth's 
distress of spirit, the priest would not 
yield, and was hung, drawn and quar- 
tered. 

Edmund Campion, Hero of God's 
Underground is a good introduction to 
the man and his age. It reads well and 
moves rapidly, despite the author’s tend- 
ency to stand still at turning-points in 
the story, and look both forward and 
backward before going on. The history 
is carefully and successfully simplified, 
with the intermediate-age reader in 
mind. 

SUSAN’S SECRET, by Hildreth 
Wriston, is the story of an eleven-year- 
old girl’s close experience with the Un- 
derground Railroad in _pre-Civil-War 
New England. At the start, Susan does 
not understand that her parents are 
abolitionists, and has no idea that her 
home is a station on the Underground 
Railroad. When, however, her best 
friend is forbidden to associate with her, 
Susan painfully realizes that her fam- 
ily has anti-slavery convictions and that 
these are not widely popular. Later, Su- 
san’s mother and father are called from 
home in an emergency, and the girl has 
to take over household duties which, on 
a night of fear and danger, include con- 
ducting fugitive slaves to a safer station. 

Susan’s Secret is a polished story, 
with a clever, credible twist to its plot. 
In an authentic setting, the fiction works 
out a pattern of fact which has lively 
meaning for today’s youngsters, as well 
as historical value. 

A SHILLING FOR SAMUEL, by 
Virginia Grilley, is a bit of fiction about 
the boyhood of one Samuel MclIntire, 
woodcarver and house-designer of eight- 
eenth-century Salem. 

The son of a carpenter, Samuel be- 
gins early to learn his father’s trade, 
and to love it. But a carpenter's earn- 
ings are small, and Samuel’s mother, 
who comes of a seafaring family, wants 
the boy to find place in Salem’s lucra- 
tive shipping endeavors. Samuel, against 
his inclinations, is about to follow his 
best friend to sea, when no less a per- 
son than a shipping magnate turns him 
peacefully back to his wood-carving. 

A Shilling for Samuel is an excellent 
historical vignette, conveying both the 
physical scene and the identifying spirit 
of Old Salem. Further, it makes a con- 
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THE FOLLOWING adult books 

reviewed in this issue are recom- 

mended for high school libraries: 

Citadel, the Story of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, by William S. White 

DeValera and the March of a Na- 
tion, by Mary Bromage 

Our Faith, by Rt. Rev. John C. 
Heenan 

A Popular History of the Reforma- 
tion, by Rev. Philip Hughes 

Reflections on the Passion, by Rev. 
Charles Hugo Doyle 


St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, by Justo Perez de Urbel, 
O.S.B. 


The Window in the Wall, by 
Msgr. Ronald Knox 











crete and convincing case for the worth 
of the artist in a world of commerce, 
and does this in events that interme- 
diate-age readers will enjoy. 

Translated from the German, GRI- 
SELLA THE DONKEY, by H. M. 
Denneborg, introduces the most remark- 
able donkey on the island of Elba. 
Grisella seems to make things happen 
from the time she is bequeathed to the 
little waif Tino. She catches the fancy 
of a rich, little girl, and is carried off 
to South America. Tracking down his 
beloved donkey, Tino creates interna- 
tional agitation, and does the same in 
contriving their return to Elba. Always 
available to him are the wise observa- 
tions of Grisella herself, who does not 
have one black ear all to no purpose. 

Grisella the Donkey seems to be a 
rambling story, but the reader always 
knows where it is rambling, and why. 
The book has freshness, and the high 
spirits of its locale. Unfortunately, its 
generally well-directed and friendly cari- 
catures include one of the village priest 
in an incident which is at least disre- 
spectful. Sadly, the incident is not at all 
necessary to the book, occurring as it 
does before the main story gets under- 
way. 

Rene Guillot, author of THE 397TH 
WHITE ELEPHANT, is described by 
his publisher as “France’s leading writer 
for children.” The present story is a 
fable about the coming of happiness to 


a sickly child king in ancient India. 
Happiness takes the form of a magnifi- 
cent white elephant, the 397th to lead 
the royal troop in the history of the 
kingdom, but the only one to be some- 
thing more and something less than an 
elephant. When Hong-Mo the Magnifi- 
cent has to leave the court, the child 
king is once again sad and ill. In time, 
however, a legacy from the great ele- 
phant restores the child. 

The 397th White Elephant has an 
intricately interwoven plot that is some- 
thing like an intellectual exercise. Its 
characterizations are amorphous; the act- 
ors, including the white elephant, un- 
dergo arbitrary character changes. Young 
readers in America will probably find 
the book obscure and dark, perhaps be- 
cause their environment is different, 
perhaps because translation is a hind- 
rance, and just perhaps because the 
book is obscure and dark. 


p yon, by Adele De Leeuw, spot- 
lights a withdrawn little boy and 
the collection of animals that helps him 
overcome his shyness with other young- 
sters. Donny does not know how to 
play with his classmates or even how 
to talk to them, and he is miserable 
about it. Even the cleaning- woman 
seems like a hostile figure to Donny. 
When a stray kitten wanders into the 
family garage, Donny adopts it and has 
his first experience with friendliness of 
any sort. Soon after the advent of the 
kitten, a lost dog comes Donny’s way. 
This leads the little boy to worry about 
the condition of all unwanted pets, and, 
with his parents’ approval, he sets up 
in business as a provider for strays. 
Onto the front lawn goes a sign: 
“Home for Stray Animals. Leave them 
with me.” The animals begin to come; 
and so do Donny’s classmates, drawn 
to the magnetic pets. 

Donny is a fine book; it tells an ap- 
pealing story while pointing an impor- 
tant moral. The author’s way in devel- 
oping her basic idea is trim and imag- 
inative. For young animal-lovers the 
book might be an expression of most 
cherished wishes, and therefore a fa- 
vorite. 

A boy who badly wants a monkey 
finds an engaging little runaway in 
THE MONKEY OF CROFTON, by 
Eleanor Frances Lattimore. At first, 
Luke is delighted with the pet, and 
hopes that the animal’s owner will never 
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claim him. But he soon discovers that 
a monkey is a mischief and cannot be 
trained to obey. After a series of mon- 
key-wrought disasters, Luke is ready to 
welcome the organ-grinder when he ap- 
pears. 

The Monkey of Crofton is a simple 
tale with a good amount of humor. It 
moves constantly and maintains interest. 
All the elements of the acceptable book 
are ordinary, but they are put together 
with discretion and foursquare conscien- 
tiousness. 

THE MAN WHO DREW CATS, 
by Emily Whitty Lambert, is a breezy 
story with originality and meaning, two 
qualities often missing from cleverly 
illustrated books which are designed to 
attract by their appearance. Incidental 
to this observatfon, the make-up of The 
Man Who Drew Cats is excellent. 

It- is the story of Alexander Phip, 
who draws cats but realizes that draw: 
_ ing cats is of little use in the world. The 
little use, however, he discovers; and 
at least three different characters ben- 
eft. 

NEW FEATHERS FOR THE OLD 
GOOSE, by John Becker, is a book of 
poems that try to offer the traditional 
appeal of Mother Goose rhymes. Writ- 
ten for the author's own children, the 
poems have spontaneity, lively at its 
best, ragged at its worst. The general 
range of worth in the collection is great, 
from fresh and polished treasures to 








nonsense without charm of sound or 
image. A judicious parent could cull 
the book, to his youngster’s and his own 
profit. The illustrations are fine. 

MR. CHARLIE’S CAMPING 
TRIP, by Edith Thacher Hurd and 
Clement Hurd, finds Mr. Charlie and 
his wife camping out under a tall pine 
tree on the bank of a river. They en- 
joy the outdoor life, but they do get 
rained on, bitten by mosquitoes, and 
temporarily frightened by possible bears. 
At the end of the vacation, Mr. Charlie 
can still sing his happy song, and re- 
mark, “That was a fine camping trip, 
wasn't it?” 

Nothing much seems to happen in 
Mr. Charlie’s Camping Trip, and the 
book sounds like an extemporaneous 
tale by a stolid story-teller. But it is a 
nice gathering of details in text and 
amateurish illustrations, and has friend- 
liness. 

ON WITH THE CHASE, by Cath- 
rine Barr, is an illustrated poem which 
beginning readers can work out by 
themselves, aided by the single-feature 
pictures and the regularity of the 
rhythm and the rime. It is an ordinary 
tale about a household mouse who 
eludes a large and bad-tempered cat. 
Youngsters below the first-grade level 
will probably like the book for its di- 
rectness and familiarity, but it is hard 
to imagine any child adopting it with 
devotion. 





THE BIBLE STORY by Catherine Beebe 


Book for Ages 9-15. 
CAVALRY HERO by Dorothy Adams 


American Background Book. 


events in history. Illustrated, age 10-15. 
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New Spring Books 
— for Young Readers 


The promised Lord and His coming—the story of the Re- 
deemer in the Old and New Testaments. Illustrated. A Vision 


The Polish hero, Casimir Pulaski, whose exciting story helped 
influence the American Revolution. Illustrated, ages 10-14. 


SUN SLOWER, SUN FASTER by Meriol Trevor 
Two youngsters gifted with the ability to skip about in time are witness to some os 


THE MAN WHO WAS CHOSEN by Elise Lavelle 
The first young people’s biography of the present Pope. Nine pages of photogranys 


GOD’S TROUBADOUR by Sophie Jewett 
A reissue in a brand new edition of the classic story of St. Francis of Assisi with re- 
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An Adventure 
in Scholarship 


(Continued from page 299) 


contain more than a hundred shorter 
manuscripts, such as poems, letters, and 
prayers. It is estimated that there are 
about 500,000 different manuscripts run- 
ning into well over ten million pages. 
These are assembled on spools of film, 
about thirteen pages to a foot of film. 
The research scholar finds his material 
by using the many catalogs and indices, 
all of which have been reproduced and 
deposited at St. Louis University, but 
it is necessary to “plow through” roll 
after roll of film, because one never 
knows what might be contained in a 
letter or a reference. As an example, a 
specialist in the history of medicine 
found a letter by a Roman physician 
telling a patient to stuff mouldy bread 
into an open sore—a crude form of 
penicillin over 1500 years ago! 


A’ THE filming of the Vatican col- 
lection progressed, Father Daly and 
his associates saw his dream coming to 
realization. They also saw it grow into 
a bigger dream. Why stop with the 
Vatican manuscript collection? Why not 
also microfilm rare books in the Vatican 
and other European libraries to make 
them available to American scholars? 
Why not, finally, house these treasures 
in a fitting library? St. Louis University 
administrators had been planning a new 
library building as part of the school’s 
development program, and it seemed 
proper to make this projected building 
a monument to the memory of Pope 
Pius XII in gratitude for his extra- 
ordinary permission to duplicate a col- 
lection of manuscripts made through the 
centuries at great expense and labor. 

Plans were accordingly formulated for 
a library which would be a fitting tribute 
to Pius XII and would have as its most 
important possession the Vatican manu- 
script collection. Here again Americans 
were confronted with a forbidding tradi- 
tion: popes do not allow memorials built 
to themselves during their lifetime. 
Nevertheless, in his letter thanking the 
Pope for his extraordinary permission 
to duplicate the Vatican manuscript col- 
lection, Father Reinert informed the 
Holy Father of his plans to build a 
library in which to house the collection, 
and he asked permission to designate 
it the Pius XII Memorial Library. 
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Early in 1953 Pius XII answered that 
“. . . We are gratified to learn from 
your letter of your further plan that 
these priceless treasures, the wealth of 
centuries of scholarship and learning, 
are to find a fitting home in a new and 
ample university library, which will 
thus become a center for scholars 
throughout your vast land. Such a plan 
strikes a sympathetic chord in Our own 
heart, intent as We are, and as the 
Church has always been, on fostering 
knowledge and wisdom. 

“Heartily then do We approve your 
plan, beloved son, with the hope that 
you and your colleagues will find many 
who are ready and eager to cooperate 
in an enterprise so advantageous to 
the cause of Catholic culture in America. 
We are happy to note that Our beloved 
sons, the Knights of Columbus, have 
generously made possible an important 
step towards the realization of your plan, 
by defraying the expenses of the micro- 
filming. May this be a bright omen of 
the final and happy consummation of 
your dream, a university library which 
will be a spacious temple of learning, 
a storehouse of the good, the true, the 
beautiful. Willingly then do We ac- 
cede to your filial request that this new 
library be designated the ‘Pius XII Me- 
morial Library.’ . . .” 

By this time plans had been drawn 
up for a library to serve as the spear- 
head of St. Louis University’s develop- 
ment program and become a center of 
scholarly research in this hemisphere. 
The plans called for a building to cost 
over four million dollars. The problem 
of raising this much money for a library 
proved difficult, for though it is easy 
to “sell” American benefactors on sub- 
scribing to cancer research or agricul- 
tural experiments, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to demonstrate to them the value 
of culture, old records, or the preserva- 
tion of knowledge about man’s past. 
Nevertheless, by the end of 1956 over 
half the money. had been raised, about 
sixty per cent of it in St. Louis and the 
rest from benefactors scattered through- 
out the country. Over seventy-five per 
cent of the contributions have been in 
sums of $25,000 or more, and all but a 
tinv fraction of the total has been in 
gifts of $1,000 or larger. Significantly, 
non-Catholics have contributed sub- 
stantially more than Catholics at this 
half-way point in the fund-raising cam- 
paign. 
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Meanwhile, scholars were quick to 
take advantage of having the Vatican 
collection in this country. Inquiries came 
from centers of learning throughout the 
country as to the contents of the col- 
lection, its availability, and opportunities 
for using it. Since the first documents 
began to arrive over a year ago, various 
scholars have worked in the temporary 
quarters of the Knights of Columbus 
Foundation where the manuscript col- 
lection is maintained. When the Ameri- 
can Historical Society held its national 
convention in St. Louis last December, 
one of the most discussed subjects was 
the opportunity for historical research 
presented by this collection. 

As often happens with a dynamic 
idea, Father Daly’s idea of microfilming 
manuscript collections attracted the at- 
tention of various persons interested in 
preserving a knowledge of the past. The 
idea of setting up microfilm duplicates 
of precious collections seemed especially 
appealing because of unsettled world 
conditions. At any rate, offers were made 
to St. Louis University to deposit other 
valuable manuscript and document col- 
lections on film in the Pius XII Memo- 
rial Library. Also in 1956 permission 
was obtained to microfilm the Rare Book 
section of the Vatican Library, and 
plans were formulated to microfilm other 
rare book collections to make them readi- 
ly available to American scholars. Thus, 
even before ground was broken for the 
new library, it promised to become one 
of the world’s richest depositories of in- 
formation about man’s past. 

The Pius XII Memorial Library will 
incorporate the newest developments in 
library architecture. In his initial direc- 
tive to the architect, Director of St. 
Louis University Libraries James Jones 
stated that “the essential features to be 
kept in mind in planning the new 
library building are simplicity, flexibility, 
eficiency of operation, and easy, con- 
venient, open access to books. The 
library is not conceived as merely a 
storehouse for books with certain auxili- 
ary services, but rather should in its 
physical features offer an inducement to 
browse and read.” The architect was 
asked to develop plans to bring the stu- 
dent to the books rather than the books 
to the student. 

The final plans, evolved through three 
years of study and consultation with 
librarians, throughout the country, make 
the Pius XII library one large reading 





room. Except for rare volumes and those 
on the Index, all books are in open 
stacks with thirty-two typing rooms and 
several hundred reading carrells and 
lockers placed around the stacks. Ten 
seminar rooms are adjacent to the re- 
lated books for each subject. The history 
seminar, for example, will be in the 
area of the 900’s under the Dewey 
decimal classification system, and the 
English seminar in the area of the 800’s. 
Stacks, study carrells, and seminar rooms 
are to be set off by movable partitions 
so as to preserve the utmost flexibility 
for a growing library. The only perma- 
nent walls inside the building will be 
the center core containing elevators, 
rest rooms, plumbing and heating facili- 
ties. 

The building will have three floors 
and two mezzanines, with ceilings in 
the stack area kept below eight feet. 
The stacks on each level will be placed 
toward the center of the building, and 
the reading areas will be along the pe- 
rimeters to take advantage of the unique 
lighting facilities provided by glass 
walls. This is perhaps the most striking 
exterior feature of the building: column- 
free, double-paned glass walls which are 
heat and glare resistant outside and 
polished plate glass inside. The building 
will be air-conditioned, and it will be 
furnished with a year-round system of 
temperature and humidity control espe- 
cially devised to overcome the difficul- 
ties inherent in a glass-wall structure. 
The library will have an original capa- 
city of about one million volumes and 
facilities for 1,500 readers, but the flexi- 
ble arrangement makes possible a con- 
siderable increase in volume and reader 
capacity without adding to the building. 

The Vatican manuscript collection 
will be on the first floor of the Pius 
XII Memorial Library, and it will be 
provided with a separate entrance so 
that scholars can use it during holidavs 
or other times when the rest of the 
library is closed. The Vatican room will 
be equipped originally with ten read- 
ing machines, catalogs, indices, and 
other tools necessary to bring the 
scholar to his materials. The library staff 
believes that within a few years the 
Vatican room will contain more pages 
of reading material than the rest of the 
library, for an ordinary sized living 
room can hold more than a million 
volumes on microfilm, and present plans 
call for adding microfilm copies or other 
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unique manuscript collections from 
other great centers of learning through- 
out the world. Thus the Vatican room 
will itself be equivalent to one of the 
world’s large libraries. 

The spearhead of St. Louis Univer- 
sity’s development program, the Pius XII 
Memorial Library is expected to make 
the 139-year-old Jesuit institution—the 
oldest university west of the Mississippi 
—a leading American research center. 
The expansive and impetuous dream of 
a young Jesuit has grown into one of 
the most important developments in the 
history of American scholarship, for it 
has brought to mid-America microfilm 
copies of the history of western man and 
his thought through the last 2,000 years. 
And it promises to make available to 
American. scholars manuscripts and 
documents that they could formerly use 
only by traveling thousands of miles. 
The realization of this dream is due in 
part to American enterprise, but also in 
large part to the magnanimity of the 
Holy Father who wrote that he hopes 
this library will “be a spacious temple 
of learning, a storehouse of the good, 
the true, the beautiful.” 


Thomas P. Neill, Professor of History 
at Saint Louis University, is the author 
of “Makers of the Modern Mind,” “They 
Lived the Faith” and other books. 





Introduction to Dawson 
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scholarship. Conversely, historians with 
Dawson’s massive knowledge usually 
made up for it by being as dull and un- 
imaginative as railway timetables—and 
yet Dawson was actually described by 
one critic as being “the most exciting 
writer of our time.” 

The rest of the series lived up to the 
master plan. The key book was probably 
the third one, The Making of Europe, 
which is considered Dawson’s master- 
piece by most of his fellow-historians. It 
describes with masterful conciseness 
how Europe was built on the ruins of 
the ancient world; how the continent, 
with barbarians as the human material, 
was molded gradually into a single civil- 
ization, through the agency of Roman 
political unity, Christian religious unity 
and the culture of Greece and Rome as 
preserved and taught by the Church. 
His unique achievement here was in 
restoring the Dark Ages to historical re- 
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spectability. Far from being a sterile, 
barbarous time, the Dark Ages, he has 
shown, actually witnessed, as well as 
helped to bring about, the birth of west- 
ern civilization. 

Although this series covered the whole 
history of Europe, including its exten- 
sion into the New World, it served to 
make Dawson known primarily as a me- 
dievalist. This attempt to classify him as 
yet another specialist sprang partly from 
the understandable conviction of the 
other scholars that nobody could know 
so much about so many fields, but it 
sprang also from the scandalous shortage 
of English-speaking medieval scholars. 
Dawson had plenty of scholarly com- 
pany in his other periods; but in the 
Middle Ages he stood virtually alone. 

This curious state of affairs has helped 
to trigger another of Dawson’s more im- 
portant theories (and while these the- 
ories are easier to examine separately, it 
should be remembered that in Daw- 
son’s work they have a constant integ- 
rity and inter-connection). This theory 
is that the western world is deliberately 
ignoring an important part of its cul- 
tural heritage—namely the Christian 
part; and that this is not only a religious 
tragedy but an educational one: a cause 
of dangerous ignorance about ourselves. 


HETHER we believe in Christianity 
or not, says Dawson, we cannot 
reasonably deny that it has done much 
to make us what we are today. Euro- 
pean culture is a child of classical hu- 
manism and Christianity—and in study- 
ing our background we have no right 
to ignore whichever parent we don’t 
like. The historian Gibbon summed up 
the common post-reformation prejudice 
when he dismissed the Middle Ages as 
a “triumph of barbarism and religion.” 
This sentiment has led the West to 
leave a shocking gap in its educational 
program. Practically none of our univer- 
sities has a school of medieval studies, 
or even an isolated medieval course. 
Consequently the educated mind con- 
tains ancient history, modern history 
and a gaping hole between the two. 
As with all of his theories, Dawson 
has worked on this one and developed 
it over the years, until he has worked 
out a full course of medieval studies 
which he hopes to see adopted by uni- 
versities in England and America. He 
is the ideal man to preach the medieval 
idea to the secular world, because no- 


body has ever been able to pin the fatal 
description “bigoted Catholic” on him. 
Once he received a letter from the late 
Dean Inge which lamented the invaria- 
ble dishonesty of Catholic historians; 
“but I think you're straight” concluded 
the gloomy Dean, with apparent reluct- 
ance. This verdict has been echoed by 
a number of observers, friendly and 
oO ’ 

All the same, Dawson is not just a 
medievalist. The books which followed 
the great series (e.g. Religion and the 
Modern State, The Judgment of the 
Nations) have shown an increasing ab- 
sorption in the world of today. I once 
found a revealing phrase of Dawson’s 
which I thought at first was an unchar- 
acteristic redundancy: “the history of 
the past.” Well, surely, all history is of 
the past? And then I realized that for 
Dawson it isn’t. For him, history con- 
sists of the whole of God’s plan for us: 
that which has unfolded, and that 
which has yet to unfold. 

His is a genuinely Christian view of 
history. The coming of Christ marked a 
particular stage in God’s plan; the Chris- 
tian era has marked another. The 
Church has worked, underneath the 
surface of history, to bring about even- 
tually the City of God upon earth. It is 
still doing so. “Today she stands as she 
did under the Roman Empire, as the 
representative in a changing world of 
an unchanging order. That is why I 
believe that the Church that made Eu- 
rope may yet save Europe.” 

Many people flinch at such an un- 
compromisingly religious interpretation 
of history. And yet Dawson does not 
force his theory upon the facts; rather 
he has drawn it out of them after a life- 
time of study. He has found (with that 
incorruptible honesty for which Dean 
Inge commended him) that every great 
culture has had religion as its dynam- 
ism; and that without religion, the cul- 
ture will invariably die. His book En- 
quiries into Religion and Culture works 
this theory out in instance after in- 
stance: Islamic, Indian and Chinese cul- 
tures pass in turn under the microscope. 

He applies this discovery to the mod- 
ern world with fascinating results, both 
in analyzing our condition and prescrib- 
ing medicine for it. For instance, he 
finds in Marxism the vitality of a pseu- 
do-religion. Marx was influenced by the 
Messianic ideal “burnt into the very 
fibre of his being by centuries of thwart- 
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ed social impulse in the squalid ghettos 
of Germany and Poland.” Hence, Marx- 
ism offers in essence a doctrine of Mes- 
sianic hope. In the United States he 
sees a decline of the vital forces which 
produced American culture. “American 
religion has losts its supernatural faith 
and American philosophy has lost its ra- 
tional certitude. What survives is a 
vague moral idealism and a vague ra- 
tional optimism, neither of which is 
strong enough to stand against the in- 
human and irrational forces of destruc- 
tion that have been let loose in the mod- 
ern world.” In Asia he diagnoses a spiri- 
tual vacuum, caused by the break-up of 
the traditional religions and the attempt 
to adapt western ideologies to eastern 
cultures. This vacuum demands to be 
filled. As to Europe, the great danger 
there is in a kind of nihilism, a state 
of despair, as the ideologies fail one 
after one to live up to their promises. 

This is a bald summary, intended to 
do nothing more than whet your appe- 
tite. His suggested remedies would be 
even harder to synopsize; but the gen- 
eral nature of them may be suggested 
by two Dawson sentences: “No civiliza- 
tion can live by politics alone,’ and 
“Communism, National Socialism or 
capitalism . . . cannot be considered a 
final solution to the problem of civiliza- 
tion, or even a tolerable one.” In other 
words, no political system can substitute 
for a living cuiture. And a living cul- 
ture means a living religion. 

Dawson has always written for a small 
(though highly appreciative) audience. 
This is somewhat surprising, consider- 
ing the easiness and lucidity of his style, 
and the dramatic excitement of his ideas. 
His writing is completely free of tech- 
nical jargon and teutonic elaboration, 
and he carries his fantastic fund of in- 
formation unobtrusively. 

For all that, he has never become 
widely popular. This may be partly be- 
cause he is a shy man (he has resisted 
all temptations to come to the United 
States and even avoids unnecessarv trips 
to London), and he has always shrunk 
from acquiring a public reputation. Also, 
he has never been attached to a Uni- 
versity, and thus he has missed the ben- 
efits of mutual aid which exist among 
so many professors who write books. He 
served for a while as a highly successful 
lecturer at University College, Exeter, 
and more recently he gave the Gifford 
lectures at Edinburgh University; but 
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he has never really lived in the academic 
world, and he has missed whatever ad- 
ditional prestige and log-rolling he might 
have found there. 

But there are deeper reasons for the 
comparative smallness Cup to now) of 
his audience. Unlike the other voices of 
the history-oracle, he has never told the 
public what it has wanted to hear. The 
religious answer has been out of fash- 
ion for some years, and only his superb 
indifference to reputation has prompted 
Christopher Dawson to continue to give 
it with such undismayed persistence. 

There are signs that the tide may be 
turning. For one thing, there is an ap- 
pealing permanence about Dawson’s po- 
sition which is notably lacking in most 
other philosophies of history. Also, Daw- 
son’s methods—if not always his conclu- 
sions—are beginning to be more and 
more widely appreciated. In the days 
before history was expected to produce 
practical results, an historian was not 
expected to be a sociologist and an- 
thropologist as well. Now he is, and as 
Professor John J. Mulloy of Notre Dame 
points out in his introduction to Daw- 
son’s latest book Dynamics of World 
History, Dawson is a sociologist of first- 
rate importance. He has also more than 
a smattering of knowledge in the phys- 
ical sciences, and a deep understanding 





of the proper uses of technology. In 
short, and the tag “medievalist” notwith- 
standing, Christopher Dawson is an in- 
credibly “modern” historian with whom 
the rest of us are only just beginning 
to catch up. 

Dawson has never been a_ prolific 
writer. His writing is always pointed 
and highly economical. No word or sen- 
tence is wasted, and consequently few 
writers are more quotable. (Owing to 
the compactness of his phrasing, it is 
almost impossible to distort his meaning 
by quoting him out of context.) Any- 
body who talks with Dawson for any 
length of time is likely to feel a power- 
ful regret that he has not written more 
than he has. For instance, his ideas 
about American politics would fill sev- 
eral significant volumes—and yet this is 
only a hobby of his. Similarly, he is 
thoroughly familiar with every writer in 
this country from Thoreau to Thurber, 
and one yearns for at least one book of 
literary essays. But this would probably 
be too far removed from the life-long 
task he has set himself. 

There is, however, no reason to des- 
pair. The books he has written provide 
a rich enough feast; and at sixty-seven 
he is still in his prime as an historian 
and as a writer. So there is undoubt- 
edly a good deal of excitement to come. 





Forbidden Reading 
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non-Catholics, whether these editions be 
presented in the language in which they 
were originally written or in ancient or 
modern translation—in other words, any 
non-Catholic edition of the Bible or 
parts of the Bible. 

The example which comes immedi- 
ately to mind is the King James version 
so commonly used by English-speaking 
non-Catholics. Another which-may be 
more or less familiar to Americans is the 
Chicago Bible, an English translation of 
Old and New Testament compiled by 
a group of scholars under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago. These, as 
well as numerous others, are automatic- 
ally banned for most Catholics. By way 
of exception, however, the Code allows 
anyone who is formally engaged in the 
study of either theology or scripture to 
make use of such works, provided that 
they are known to be faithful and in- 
tegral reproductions of the original and 


to contain nothing by way of annota- 
tion or commentary which impugns 
Catholic dogma. Under the same pro- 
viso, this privilege also applies to ver- 
nacular translations by Catholics when 
the reason for their prohibition (as ex- 
plained immediately below) is failure 
to obtain proper ecclesiastical approba- 
tion . 

2. Scriptural publications of Catholic 
authors who have failed to observe eccle- 
siastical law regarding prior censorship. 
(One infallible sign of proper compli- 
ance with this requirement is the “Im- 
primatur” usually found at the begin- 
ning of religious books published by 
Catholics.) Hence Catholic editions of 
the Bible text, either in the original lan- 
guage or in translation, as well as an- 
notations and commentaries on Sacred 
Scripture, are prohibited reading if they 
are published, even by Catholics, with- 
out proper ecclesiastical approval. 
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Writincs Destructive oF FAITH 


Faith is to be understood here in a 
rather broad sense so as to include firm 
intellectual assent not only to those dog- 
mas solemnly defined or traditionally 
taught by the Church as having been 
revealed by God, but also to what may 
be termed the rational pre-requisites of 
faith in that strict sense and the corol- 
laries which logically follow from re- 
vealed truth. In order to protect effec- 
tively the hard core of revelation, the 
Church must also guard that periphery 
of truths and principles which, although 
not divinely revealed or solemnly de- 
fined, are inextricably linked to the de- 
posit of Faith. It is with this realization 
that canon 1399 goes into some detail— 
repetitiously perhaps in spots—as to the 
various species of writing forbidden as 
pernicious to Catholic faith. 

1. Writings which attack or ridicule 
Catholic dogma, or which impugn reli- 
gion in general, or attempt in any way 
to destroy the fundaments of religion; 
publications which defend heresy, 
schism, or other errors condemned by 
the Holy See. 

This synthesis of several sections of 
canon 1399 comprises two generic meth- 
ods of discrediting the Catholic faith: 
direct attack whereby the positive teach- 
ing of the Church is allegedly refuted 
and claimed to be false; and the more 
indirect approach whereby, even per- 
haps without explicit reference to Cath- 
olicism, certain false doctrines are de- 
fended as ostensibly true. The threat in 
either case is reductively the same: 
either to wean the reader away from the 
true faith through disparagement or spe- 
cious arguments or to attract him intel- 
lectually or emotionally to beliefs which 
are opposed to Catholicism. 

‘When the Code speaks of attacking 


theological truth or of defending doc-’ 


trinal error, it implies a deliberate, 
methodical, concentrated attempt to 
prove or disprove by means of formal 
argumentation. Isolated and gratuitous 
assertions, incidental to some other pre- 
dominant and harmless theme, would 
not suffice to verify this notion, So too 
of ridicule, calumny, skepticism and the 
like. If such aspersions be persistent and 
an integral part of an author’s manifest 
thesis, they can go a long way towards 
creating doubt about religious truth and 
can be sufficient to classify a work as 
condemned .under this heading. 
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Heresy in theological terminology is 
the pertinacious denial or doubt of any 
truth which has been infallibly declared 
by the Church to be part of divine rev- 
elation. It is the rejection therefore of 
dogma, which signifies any doctrine so 
taught by the Church. By schism is 
meant the refusal of one already bap- 
tized to submit to the religious author- 
ity of the pope or to live in communion 
with the members of the Church who 
do acknowledge his authority. 

Over and above these more blatant 
defiances of ecclesiastical teaching au- 
thority, there are other doctrines which 
may not directly contradict the above- 
mentioned truths but which are at vari- 
ance with certain other theological 
principles or conclusions which the 
Church defends as certainly true even 
though not contained perhaps in the di- 
rect revelation of Christ. Denial of these 
truths is condemned by the Church not 
as heretical but as false or erroneous. 

The fundaments of religion are all 
those truths, whether of the natural or 
supernatural order, on which depends 
the reasonableness of our faith. Among 
them would be classified the existence 
and immortality of the human soul, free- 
dom of the will, the possibility and fact 
of divine revelation, the possibility of 
miracles, etc. Many of these “funda- 
ments” have also been explicitly taught 
by the Church, and hence would qual- 
ify also under one or another of the 
preceding paragraphs. 

There is no need to return to the 
Reformation era to find examples of lit- 
erature which explicitly attacks theolog- 
ical truth or defends theological error. 
Unfortunately such writing is all too 
plentiful even in our own day. Christ 
and Catholicism, for instance, by F. A. 
Johnson (New York:. Vantage Press, 
1954) openly attacks Catholicism both 
by specious argument and by ridicule, 
defends heresy, and propounds lesser 
theological errors. Its subtitle, “A Provo- 
cative and Trenchant Analysis of the 
Real Relationship Between Christianity 
and the Roman Catholic Church,” is an 
accurate portent of its theme insofar as 
the real relationship alleged is one of 
substantial incompatibility rather than 
that of identity. Teachings explicitly 
attacked in one way or another include 
the apostolic origin and succession of 
popes, the indefectibility of Church doc- 
trine, devotion to our Lady, the divine 
institution of .the Mass and the dogma 
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of transubstantiation, the efficacy of in- 
dulgences and sacramentals, and the di- 
vine origin of all the sacraments except 
baptism and the Eucharist. (It is signifi- 
cant, incidentally, to note on the dust 
jacket that Mr. Johnson’s education and 
background are technological, his occu- 
pation that of engineering, his “interest” 
philosophy, and his hobbies travel, mu- 
sic, and photography. ) 

2. Writings which disparage divine 
worship, which seek to undermine ec- 
clesiastical discipline, or which deliber- 
ately and persistently hold up to oppro- 
brium the ecclesiastical hierarchy or the 
clerical or religious state. 

Although literature of this kind is not 
aimed so directly against the content of 
Catholic doctrine, it is not difficult to 
appreciate the pernicious effect it could 
have on the practical faith of individuals. 
Divine worship in this context is not 
restricted to the Catholic liturgy, but in- 
cludes any act by which man honors 
God in Himself or in His saints. As in 
the previous category, it is not a ques- 
tion here of occasional disparaging re- 
marks which may be made in passing 
by an author, but rather of the calcu- 
lated development at some _ notable 
length of an opprobrious theme. Nor is 
it sufficient that individual clerics, reli- 
gious, or members of the hierarchy be 
the target of such abuse. In order to 
classify as prohibited reading, attack of 
this kind must ordinarily be leveled 
against those states of life as ecclesias- 
tical institutions. 

Christ and Catholicism, mentioned 
just previously in another context, also 
amply exemplifies almost every detail of 
this category of writing. The chapters 
on the Mass, the priesthood, the sacra- 
ments—to cite only the more blatant—are 
intent upon establishing our liturgy as 
farcical pantomime and our priesthood 
and hierarchy as sacrilegious usurpations 
of divine power and authority. 

3. Those writings of non-Catholics 
which treat formally of religion, unless 
it be clear that they contain nothing con- 
trary to Catholic faith. 

Since truth is one, there is logically 
good reason to hold suspect the religious 
writings of non-Catholics, whose very 
segregation from the Church is objec- 
tively religious error and creates strong 
presumption against the accuracy of any 
religious doctrine they would hold or 
teach. Hence the Church forbids us to 


read such literature until we have as- 
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certained through some reliable source 
that it contains no substantial theolog- 
ical error. 

Religion must here be understood in 
its widest sense as including whatever 
pertains to the relation of man to God. 
Every branch of theology therefore is 
included—dogma, morals, ascetics, scrip- 
ture, liturgy, Church history, canon law, 
etc. Even many philosophical works 
would fall into this category insofar as 
they deal either with God as an abso- 
lute entity or with rational creatures in 
their relationship to God, or treat of 
those truths and principles which con- 
stitute the rational foundations of reli- 
gion. 

By “formal” or ex professo treatment 
is meant something substantially more 
than religious obiter dicta. Either the 
entire work, or a notable section of it, 
must designedly express religious beliefs 
substantiated by logical evidence, real or 
alleged. The author must, in other 
words, be intent upon discussing a reli- 
gious topic at sufficient length to estab- 
lish the particular proposition or thesis 
which he has in mind. 

Confronted with such a publication, 
a Catholic is forbidden to read it unless 
he is certain that it contains nothing of 
any importance contrary to Catholic 
faith. That assurance should ordinarily 
be sought from someone who is com- 
petent to judge such matters and who 
is familiar with the content of the work 
in question. If it should, for instance, 
be recommended in established Catholic 
papers or periodicals, one may safely as- 
sume that the permissive clause of the 
canon has been verified. 

To mention but one possible example 
of this type of literature, C. S. Lewis, an 
Anglican, has written both The Screw- 
tape Letters and Beyond Personality. 
Both unquestionably deal formally with 
matters religious, and hence qualify im- 
mediately as suspect under this provi- 
sion of the law. Since Catholic scholars 
seem to have found nothing substan- 
tially erroneous in the former, it may 
legitimately be\ read. But several theolo- 
gians have pointed out dangerous the- 
ological errors in Beyond Personality, 
and hence this book may not be read 


without permission from proper author- 
ity. 
Writincs Contrary To Morats 


It should be noted at the very begin- 
ning that immorality is a term which is 





not properly restricted to violations of 
the Sixth Commandment. Impurity is 
but one species of immorality, a word 
which is intended to include also what- 
ever else is contrary to the law of God. 
Therefore, when canon 1399 proscribes 
writings which of set purpose attack 
good morals, it is stating a universal pro- 
hibition against publications calculated 
to weaken us in any virtue or to attract 
us to any vice. Later on in the same 
canon explicit mention is made of sev- 
eral species of immoral themes. But 
since that comparatively brief catalog 
does not pretend to be exhaustive, it is 
the universal principle which constitutes 
the ultimate norm in every case. ~J 

As was true in matters of faith, so 
too on this question of morality the pro- 
hibition is intended to affect only pub- 
lications which make a calculated and 
determined effort to discredit virtue or 
to justify or commend what is objective- 
ly evil. Whether directly by means of 
formal argumentation, or indirectly by 
recourse to derisive tactics, this impugn- 
ing of virtue or commendation of vice 
which is proscribed must be something 
substantially more than passing refer- 
ence. To be included under this auto- 
matic prohibition, it must constitute at 
least a notable part of the author’s in- 
tention and literary effort. 

One such book which would seem 
certainly to fulfill those requirements 
would be Joseph F. Fletcher’s Morals 
and Medicine (Princeton University 
Press, 1954), devoted almost entirely to 
a defense of contraception, artificial in- 
semination, sterilization and euthanasia, 
and to an attempted refutation of 
Church teaching on these questions. 
Much of the literature of the Planned 
Parenthood Association would likewise 
fall under this ban, since its avowed 
purpose is to counsel birth control as a 
means of limiting the size of families. 

Among the immoralities which are 
more commonly defended or recom- 
mended in writing, and which the Code 
therefore sees fit to mention specifically 
by name, are (a) various forms of su- 
perstition such as fortunetelling, divina- 
tion, black magic, spiritism and the like; - 
Cb) dueling, suicide and divorce; (c) 
Freemasonry and similar societies, if 
they are represented as beneficial organ- 
izations harmless to Church and state; 
and finally (d) obscenity, which may 
be defined as the deliberate presentation 
of sexually-exciting matter in a manner 
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calculated to be attractive and to stimu- 
late illicitly the sexual passions. It 
should be noted that in every one of 
the above cases, and especially in the 
last, it is not the subject matter which 
merits condemnation, but the manner in 
which the subject is treated. It is the 
impugning of virtue and the approval 
of vice which constitutes the essential 
threat to individual good morals. 


Pusiications LAcKING APPROVAL 


Canon 1385 of the Code enumerates 
various classes of literature which Cath- 
olic authors—even laymen—are obliged 
to submit for diocesan censorship and 
approval prior to publication. The list is 
quite comprehensive, but may be 
summed up briefly in the concluding 
words of the canon itself as including 
“all writings which contain’ anything 
having a notable bearing on religion or 
morals:” Should it happen that an au- 
thor fail to comply with this law and 
publish without approbation a type of 
work specified therein, it does not nec- 
essarily follow that the publication is 
forbidden reading for Catholics. But 
there are some such works whose very 
lack of explicit approval does alone suf- 
fice to forbid their being read. One such 
category has already been mentioned 
above under “Scriptural Works.” The 
remainder comprise books and pamph- 
lets which relate new apparitions, revela- 
tions, visions, prophecies, or miracles, or 
which introduce novel devotions. 

The Church by no means denies the 
possibility of the miraculous even in our 
own day, nor is her attitude towards the 
miraculous one of skepticism. But she 
knows from experience the wisdom of 
extreme caution in these matters be- 
cause of the dangers to genuine faith 
involved in the excess which is cred- 
ulity. Many, too, are easily lead astray 
by the novel and the bizarre in the mat- 
ter of devotions. Hence the Church 
rightfully reserves to herself the prero- 
gative of examining for theological flaw 
any innovations in this regard and is 
unwilling that the faithful be exposed 
to their influence until her own scrutiny 
has proven them sound. The lack of an 
Imprimatur on books and pamphlets of 
this kind is an indication that they are 
forbidden reading. Regardless of their 
actual conformity or nonconformity with 
historical and theological fact, they may 
not be read unless officially approved. 

One final category of prohibited mat- 
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ter is comprised of three classes of pub- 
lications which likewise require ecclesi- 
astical approval but which, if published 
in neglect of that requirement, are pro- 
scribed only in the event that their con- 
tent is at variance with Church teach- 
ing on the subject. Specifically they are: 
(1) editions of approved liturgical books 
(e.g., the Roman Missal, Breviary, Rit- 
ual) in which any alterations have been 
made in such a way that they no longer 
agree with the authentic editions ap- 
proved by the Holy See; (2) works 
which spread a knowledge of indul- 
gences which are spurious or which 
have been condemned or revoked by the 
Holy See; and (3) pictures, printed in 
any manner whatsoever, of our Lord, 
the Blessed Mother, the angels, the 
saints and other servants of God, if these 
pictures depart from the spirit and de- 
crees of the Church. Because this type 
of publication would very seldom pose 
a serious practical problem for American 
Catholics, it seems unnecessary to add 
any further comment to the text of the 
law as quoted. 

Perhaps this outline of Code legisla- 
tion could best be concluded with a 
practical suggestion. A good rule to fol- 
low when in doubt about a publication 
of manifestly religious nature is to look 
for an Imprimatur or some other indica- 
tion of episcopal approbation. If it is 
lacking and if one is without permission 
to read forbidden matter, a prudent con- 
science will advise inquiry before pro- 
ceeding further. 


InpDEx OF ForBIDDEN Books 


It may now be apparent how all-in- 
clusive is canon 1399 in its specification 
of dangerous reading, and why there- 
fore the Index of Forbidden Books is 
really of secondary importance as a guid- 
ing norm. 

The Index in substance is merely an 
alphabetical catalogue—according to au- 
thors where possible, otherwise accord- 
ing to titles—of those works which Rome 
has seen fit to proscribe by name. As a 
rule titles explicitly contained in the In- 
dex are already implicitly condemned by 
virtue of Code legislation; but only a 
small fraction of those works to which 
canon 1399 would apply will be accord- 
ed express mention in the Index. It 
would be manifestly impossible for the 
Holy See to know of the existence, to 
say nothing of the detailed content, of 
every potentially dangerous work which 


is published—and equally impossible to 
catalog them in manageable form even 
if they could be known. Hence'the In- 
dex is reserved for those works which 
are of special importance, either because 
of their subject matter or because of cir- 
cumstances of time, current trends, or 
ingenious approximation of error or 
truth. But the very great majority of 
writings which are correctly classified as 
forbidden owe their condemnation to 
the generic provisions of cannon law 
alone. Placing a book on the Index is 
now usually a matter of underlining an 
already established fact. 

Since 1897, when under Leo XIII our 
modern version was first compiled, the 
Index has gone through a number of 
editions, the latest in 1948. Interim con- 
demnations are published periodically in 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, and these adden- 
da are eventually incorporated into the 
next subsequent Index whenever a new 
edition seems feasible. Occasionally cer- 
tain titles are deleted when, for exam- 
ple, a book for one reason or another is 
judged no longer to represent a serious 
universal danger. It would appear to be 
the present policy of the Church to re- 
strict to a minimum the number of books 
explicitly condemned and to depend 
more and more on the general principles 
of canon law to guide the faithful in 
their recognition of forbidden matter. 
The 1948 Index contains 4126 entries, 
of which only 255 represent publica- 
tions of this twentieth century. 

For the benefit of those who may have 
occasion to consult the Index itself, a 
brief explanation of some of its termin- 
ology and symbols may be helpful. 

Solemn Condemnations. Usually it is 
the Congregation of the Holy Office 
which now issues the condemnation of 
specific publications. In exceptional 
cases, however, the pope may choose to 
exercise his supreme authority and pro- 
scribe a work in even more solemn man- 
ner. These papal pronouncements are 
rare (only 144 books in the current In- 
dex are so condemned) and are reserved 
for writings which are considered espe- 
cially pernicious. In the Index books 
proscribed by solemn papal decree are 
designated by the cross or dagger (T). 
The practical significance of that sym- 
bol is to remind us of the severe penalty 
of excommunication imposed by the 
Church on those who would knowingly 
read or retain such literature without 
permission. 
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Conditioned Condemnations. The as- 
terisk (*}) which precedes other titles in 
the Index indicates that the work is con- 
demned in its present form “until it be 
corrected.” The implication therefore is 
that its errors are not beyond correction 
and that a revised edition, if submitted 
to proper ecclesiastical authority, may yet 
merit approval. The work in its original 
condemned form, however, remains for- 
bidden. 

Opera Omnia. Since 1940 the pre- 
face of the Index contains this authentic 
explanation of the phrase opera omnia 
whereby the complete works of some 
authors are now prohibited: “According 
to practice now in force, when the com- 
plete works of a certain writer are con- 
demned by the term opera omnia, each 
and every work of that author is to be 
understood as proscribed without excep- 
tion.” If an author has shown himself to 
be invariably at odds with faith or mor- 
als, this sweeping condemnation of all 
his works is employed as the surest 
means of protecting the unwary. 

Omnes Fabulae Amatoriae. This 
phrase is appended to the names of 
eleven of the novelists listed in the In- 
dex (Stendhal, George Sand, Balzac, 
Eugene Sue, Alexandre Dumas, Sr. and 
Jr., Champfleury, Faydeau, Henry Mur- 
ger, Frederic Soulie, and Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio). In literal English translation 
the expression emerges as “all love 
stories,” a concept which is perhaps more 
accurately expressed by the circumlocu- 
tion, “all novels which emphasize im- 
pure love.” In the absence of any au- 
thentic interpretation, commentators 
generally have attached that meaning to 
the phrase as employed in the Index. 
For practical purposes, the expression is 
intended to ban literally all the novels 
of the author named but allows for the 
possible exception of one or several 
which may be shown certainly not to 
offend against canon 1399 and which 
have not been forbidden by particular 
decree. It is therefore a somewhat less 
rigorous condemnation than is the term 
opera omnia which prohibits all an. au- 
thor’s works without qualification. Need- 
less to say, however, it creates a very 
strong presumption against any novel 
which that author may have written and 
commands extreme caution on the part 
of any would-be reader. 

Actually the great majority of titles 
contained in the Index would be of 
very little interest to the average mod- 
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ern reader, nor does their proscription 
in any notable way restrict the literary 
preferences of most. Usually it is only 
the professional scholars in a specialized 
field who would have either need or de- 
sire to consult them. Another popular 
misconception of the Church’s prohibi- 
tion of books is that it concerns itself 
chiefly, if not exclusively, with the 
risque and the salacious. That impres- 
sion, too, bespeaks, almost total unfamil- 
iarity with both Code legislation and 
the Index. As a preferred list of potential 
“best sellers,” our ecclesiastical blacklist 
would be a colossal hoax. 


PERMISSION TO READ CoNDEMNED 
LITERATURE 


As has already been mentioned, ec- 
clesiastical legislation against the read- 
ing of certain literature is not so abso- 
lute as to deny Catholics without excep- 
tion all access to publications condemned 
by positive law. The Church’s prohibi- 
tion in this regard is basically a pre- 
cautionary measure intended to restrict 
such reading to those only who in her 
judgment can safely survive exposure 
without contamination. Hence she re- 
serves to herself, in the person of qual- 
ified delegates, the exclusive right to 
judge each individual case. But she ex- 
pressly* provides for those circumstances 
in which necessity or genuine utility 
requires the reading of condemned mat- 
ter by those whose solidity of faith and 
morals she recognizes as promising them 
immunity from harm. 

For the laity in general it is the bish- 
op of a given territory who may grant, 
either personally or through a delegate, 
permission to read literature which is 
otherwise forbidden. (It need ‘scarcely 
be said that the Holy See could likewise 
grant the same permission.) But unless 
he has acquired special powers beyond 
those which the Code concedes him di- 
rectly, even the bishop may give that 
permission only to specified individuals 
and for specified titles. He could not, 
for example, allow “all Catholic grad- 
uate students at X University to read 
whatever may be prescribed in their re- 
spective courses.” Those who request 
permissions under this law will find that 
the chancery requires the names of those 
who want the permission, the titles of 
those works which they wish to read, 
and the reason which makes that read- 
ing necessary. It is usually advisable to 
channel requests of this nature through 


someone whose position and _ personal 
knowledge make it possible to testify to 


the reasonableness of the petition—one’s . 


parish priest, for example, or the dean 
or head of a department if one is en- 
rolled in a Catholic university. The 
practice of individual chanceries may 
vary in this regard and local custom 
should be ascertained and observed. 


Permission to read forbidden matter 
is granted with the express understand- 
ing that adequate precautions will be 
taken to prevent the literature in ques- 
tion from falling into the hands of others 
unauthorized to read it. And no permis- 
sion, however broad, can ever release us 
from the obligation under natural law 
to protect ourselves from danger. None 
of us is confirmed in grace simply by 
complying with the requisites of posi- 
tive law. It may happen that one’s own 
theological background is not alwavs 
sufficient to solve every difficulty alleged 
against our faith and to dispel all doubts 
which may be lodged against our reli- 
gious convictions. One’s first and urgent 
obligation in that case is to seek ex- 
planation and enlightenment from some 
other who is qualified to expose the 
error behind the doubt. And it may 
sometimes happen that decision to aban- 
don that type of reading will prove a 
prudent additional course of action. 

There are some exceptional situations 
which cannot be provided for adequate- 
ly or expeditiously with the restricted 
power granted by the Code to bishops 
in favor of their respective subjects. 
Professional scholars engaged in pro- 
longed research, librarians responsible 
for the disposition of numerous books, 
editors and staff members of religious 
papers. and periodicals, college and uni- 
versity professors—these and others in 
similar walks of life must often, in order 
to do their work effectivelv, have some- 
what greater latitude in the matter of 
prohibited reading. To cope with cir- 
cumstances such as these, bishops in this 
country by virtue of their quinquennial 
faculties may at their prudent discretion 
allow certain individuals greater libertv. 
Perhaps the briefest possible way of ex- 
plaining the limits of this power is to 
quote from the formula used by the 
Holy Office when granting it: 

The faculty of granting for not more than 

three years permission to read or keep, with 

precautions, however, lest they fall into the 


hands of other persons, forbidden books and 
papers, excepting works which professedly 
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advocate heresy or schism, or which attempt 
to undermine the very foundations of reli- 
gion, or which are professedly obscene; the 
permission to be granted to their own sub- 
jects individually, and only with discrimi- 
nation and for just and reasonable cause; 
that is, to such persons only as really need 
to read the said books and papers, either in 
order to refuse them, or in the exercise of 
their own lawful functions, or in the pur- 
suit of a lawful course of studies. 


An official note appended to the above 
faculty further advises that it “is grant- 
ed to Bishops to be exercised by them 
personally; hence not to be delegated 
to anyone; and moreover with a grave 
responsibility in conscience upon the 
Bishops as regards the real concurrence 
of all the above-named conditions.” It 
should be clear without further com- 
ment that this type of general permis- 
sion cannot be granted at random or 
automatically upon request. 

Circumstances can on occasion be 
such that the greater good will honestly 
seem to demand that one read a forbid- 
den work even before it would be pos- 
sible to contact proper authority for ex- 
plicit permission to do so. The situation 
would be comparatively rare, but not 
inconceivable. Canonists and moralists 
are generally agreed that if a twofold 
condition can be verified (a prudent and 
conscientious conviction that the greater 
good requires the reading, and the moral 
impossibility of having ordinary recourse 
in time to chancery officials), one may 
presume the bishop's willingness to grant 
the permission. Legitimate assumption 
always is that no legislator intends his 
law to hinder the greater good and that 
in true necessity one’ may reasonably 
presume a permission that would not 
reasonably be denied if the request were 
possible. 

This concession puts no premium on 
irresponsibility or on disregard for the 
law. It simply makes fair provision for 


genuine emergencies. Thus, to mention. 


but one possible example, a graduate stu- 
dent of philosophy, rushing to finish a 
term paper, finds that he must read a 
forbidden work which he inadvertently 
omitted from the list submitted to the 
chancery. Quite reasonably might he 
judge in the circumstances that his per- 
mission may be legitimately extended to 
include the forgotten item. 
Admittedly there are times when &c- 
clesiastical restrictions on reading impose 
a considerable inconvenience, perhaps 
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THE LiviNnG Gop by Msgr. Romano Guardini 


The author of The Lord throws light on the living reality of God. A book that leads 
effectively, step by step, to the understanding of the most awesome concepts of 
Christian religion. $2.75 


TRANSFIGURED WORLD by Sister M. Laurentia Digges, C.S.J. 


Prize-winning book in the recent Thomas More/Farrar, Straus and Cudahy Literary 
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THE INNER SEARCH by Dom Hubert Van Zeller 

A favorite spiritual writer aims directly at the sluggish corners of everyone’s spirit- 
ual life and makes his rewarding points come home with vibrant effectiveness. An 
examination of “true self.” $3.00 
WINDOW IN THE WALL by Msgr. Ronald Knox 

A series of reflections on the Eucharist ‘by one of the acknowledged masters of 
spiritual writing today. Fresh and vigorous as always, Msgr. Knox cannot help but 
inspire us as he reverently relates the Sacrament to contemporary life. $2.75 
REFLECTIONS ON THE PASSION by Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle 
Thirty-nine brief meditations for the weekdays of Lent revealing how the Passion 
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LOVE THE Lorp Tuy Gop by Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 


A new book by the famous author of Striving for Perfection and The Practice of 
the Vows giving us a searching analysis of the Gospel command that we are to love 
God above all things. Extremely readable. $3.50 
A RETREAT FOR LAY PEOPLE by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
Already considered a classic, the book best suited for making a really rewarding — 
.2ntal retreat in your own living room—practical, crisp and lasting spiritual read- 
ing. $3.00 
Forty STEPS TO EASTER by Msgr. Aloysius F. Coogan 
For each day of Lent the author has compiled readings and reflections that will 
lead the user to Easter spiritually refreshed and in the best Lenten spirit. $2.50 
THE WAY OF THE Cross by Carryl Houselander 


Considered one of the late English convert’s best and most-loved works, a genu- 
inely beautiful appreciation of the Stations. $2.75 
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even handicap, upon Catholic scholars. 
Unfortunately that sometimes is an un- 
avoidable incidental by - product of 
Church legislation in this regard. But 
we simply must recognize and respect 
the fact that the direct intent of these 
laws, formulated in obedience to Christ’s 


own mandate to His Church, is the pro- 
tection of the faithful as a whole in the 
essentials of faith and morals. If the in- 
dividual good of a comparative few must 
occasionally suffer, it does so out of 
deference to the greater good. 
Published with ecclesiastical approval. 





Ivan Mestrovic 
(Continued from page 303) 


“We will look on it as a work of 
art.” 

“You aren’t interested in it as art, 
either,” said Mestrovic. “You are inter- 
ested in having the people believe that 
I approve of the regime. I don’t want 
you to use the Pieta as propaganda, so 
I won’t sell it.” 

On another occasion, Tito sent Am- 
bassador Miloran Wiilas to talk with 
Mestrovic to persuade him to come back, 
even incognito if that’s the way he 
wanted it. 

The Ambassador said, “Your homes 
are still there, come and use them, and 
anything else you need. We want to 
build a national museum; you pick the 
city, the site, and design the building. 
When it is finished we will put your 
works in it.” 

Mestrovic said, “I believe you when 
you make these attractive offers. But if 
I come back and work for the govern- 
ment I would be showing approval. 
What would my friends think. Many 
are persecuted, some are in jail. Arch- 
bishop Stepinac, for instance. No, I 
can’t come back and give sanction to 
something I disapprove of.” 

Mestrovic was not long in this coun- 
try before honors began to come his 
way. Among them were honorary doc- 
torates from Columbia, Marquette and 
Notre Dame. He also received the Gold 
Medal of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, the 
Award from Assumption College, and 
the Fine Arts Medal from the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. ~ 

When Mestrovic left Syracuse in the 
fall of 1955 he joined the faculty at 


Notre Dame. Before his arrival Notre > 


Dame built a new studio where he 
could teach and work. 

Some of his recently completed works 
are the Madonna of the Immaculate 
Conception to stand above the entrance 
of the new Cathedral of the Immacu- 
late Conception, in Washington, D.C.; 
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a Pieta that stands in a park between 
two schools in Miami, Florida; a statue 
of Father Martin de Mendoza Grayales 
for the peninsula at St. Augustine, Flor- 
ida, where Father Grayales established 
the first parish in the United States, 
and a twenty-four foot bronze called 
Man and Freedom for the entrance of 
the diagnostic clinic at Mayo’s. 

Other works of Mestrovic’s are scat- 
tered across the United States. Some 
are in museums in Chicago, Buffalo, 
Brooklyn and Detroit. There is a statue 
of St. Jerome over the entrance of the 
Croatian church of St. Jerome in De- 
troit; Christ on the Cross, at a Luth- 
eran church, in Rochester, Minnesota, 
and a pair of Indians mounted on 
horseback in Grant Park, Chicago. 
Three pieces are at Syracuse Univer- 
sity and a dozen or more at Notre 
Dame. 

Most of Mestrovic’s work is in Eu- 
rope. The bulk of it, about 150 pieces, 








is in Yugoslavia, where the Mestrovic 
homes have been turned into museums. 

Anyone interested in seeing repro- 
ductions of his work would do well to 
get a copy of The Sculpture of Ivan 
Mestrovic published by Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, in 1948. 

Mestrovic’s great energy is still with 
him in. his seventy-third year. About 
nine each morning his wife drives him 
from their home near the campus to his 
studio at Notre Dame. He teaches eight 
especially selected students until noon. 
In the afternoon he works on his own 
projects until dark. 

He is putting the finishing touches 
to a fountain, Christ at Jacob’s Well. 
The figures of Christ and the woman 
will be in bronze, the well in green 
granite. By summer it will stand in the 
court yard between Mestrovic’s studio 
and the new Arts and Letters building 
at Notre Dame. 

No sooner is one such monumental 
project finished than he launches into 
another. Practically all his themes these 
days are from the Old and the New 
Testaments. His interest in patriotic 
themes was stifled by disillusionment 
a long time ago. 


Edward Fischer is on the faculty of 
the Department of Journalism at the 
University of Notre Dame and writes 
the column “Soundings” which appears 
regularly in The Ave Maria. 


Mestrovic’s Isis and Horus: African onyx, over life size 
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Perennial Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 304) 


happily, the world of social injustice he 
so clearly saw and angrily reported has, 
in great part, been swept away. Though 
he still sells in the millions abroad, he 
is of historical and not contemporary 
relevance. 

Sheer enjoyment of well remembered 
tales and not topical relevance is the 
keynote of Stories to Remember, an:an- 
thology in two volumes edited by 
Thomas B. Costain and John Beecroft 
(Doubleday, $7.50). In the two volumes 
the editors present six complete novels 
and thirty-three stories, some of the lat- 
ter being selections from novels. “Read- 
ability” seems to be the idea behind 
this coming together of stories from 
Hawthorne, Irving, Chesterton, O. 
Henry and Poe with short novels by 
Thornton Wilder (that bridge again), 
MacKinlay Kantor and Robert Na- 
than. These are stories the editor’s 
“liked and remembered”; it would be 
an unusually unreceptive and jaded 
reader who does not like or remem- 
ber many of them and wish to repeat 
the experience of being nudged into 
re-reading, say, Poe’s “The Fall of the 
House of Usher” or Stevenson’s “The 
Sire de Maletroit’s Door.” 


( commnamne the poundage and 
prices on the above, it might be 
a good idea to look at the current offer- 
ings in “serious” paperbacks. An out- 
standing literary study is available in 
Theory of Literature by Rene Wellek 
and Austin Warren (Harvest Book, 
$1.65). After brilliant chapters devoted 
to definitions and distinctions, the au- 
thors discuss, on an international and 
historical scale, both the extrinsic and 
intrinsic critical approaches to litera- 
ture. All of the original book is here 
except for the final chapter; this is a 
regrettable omission, for “The Study 
of Literature in the Graduate School,” 
as it is called, is a fresh and rambunc- 
tious challenge of academic didoism. 
William York Tyndall’s Forces in Mod- 
ern British Literature (Vintage Books, 
$0.95) not only evaluates its subject 
from 1885 to 1956 in broad terms and 
against the leading currents of the 
times, but it provides a capsule anal- 
ysis of the leading works produced. 

With Virginia Woolf's The Second 
Common Reader CHarvest Books, 
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$1.15) one is not merely reading about 
literature; one is immersed in the sen- 
sibilities of an exquisite literary artist. 
Of modern literary comment of the 
pre-scientific kind there is no better ex- 
ample. To be guided by Mrs. Woolf 
to the appreciation of Swift, to see how 
Defoe “has roped the whole universe 
into harmony” is to enjoy the delights 
of belles lettres to the full. Despite its 
somewhat technical title, promising, per- 
haps, tricks of the trade, E. M. Forster’s 
classic ‘Aspects of the Novel (Harvest 
Books, $1.15) is a witty and urbane 
book without a single “how to” in it. 
“Novels,” Mr. Forster says at one point, 
“even when they are about wicked peo- 
ple, can solace us; they suggest a more 
comprehensible and thus a more man- 
ageable human race, they give us the 
illusion of perspicacity and of power.” 
Leon Edel, the Henry James biogra- 
pher and scholar, gives us in his edi- 
tion of The Future of the Novel by 
Henry James (Vintage Books, $0.95) 
a collection of James’ best essays on the 
art of fiction. In addition to entire es- 
says on such practitioners as Anthony 
Trollope, ‘Tolstoy and Conrad, Mr. 
Edel includes excerpts from James’ pre- 
fatory remarks to his own novels. One 
misses James on Hawthorne, but the 
essay turns up in Mr. Edel’s edition of 
The American Essays of Henry James 
(Vintage, $0.95) as well as essays on 
Lowell and Emerson and such non-New 
England “others” as Whitman, Howells 
and Bret Harte. A typical Jamesian bit: 
talent is “really but one’s own sense and 
use of one’s saturation.” Two modern 
poet-critics write on the poetic art in 
Essays on Elizabethan Drama by T. S. 
Eliot CHarvest Books, $0.95) and Form 
and Value in Modern Poetry by R. P. 
Blackmur (Anchor Books, $1.25). 
Eliot’s book is “new” in that it is his 
own selection from previously published 
essays, and with a new introduction. 
Mr. Eliot threw out his famous essay 
on Hamlet for its “callowness” and 
“impudence” and reprints here only his 
essays on the minor Elizabethan play- 
wrights. Mr. Eliot is here at his most 
lucid and persuasive. Mr. Blackmur is 
a much more elaborate, more “tech- 
nical” writer than Mr. Eliot. Eliot 
flashes into brilliance; Blackmur arrives 


* there by industry. He has fine things 


to say about the relation between Mr. 
Eliot’s religion and his poetry, and he 
explicates the poetry of Pound with 


diligence and intelligence. Criticism, 
Mr. Blackmur holds, is the “formal dis- 
course of an amateur,” meaning by 
the last a lover of art. This book: pre- 
sents modern American literary critic- 
ism at a superlative level of power and 
judgment. 

Finally, we have two paperbound 
works of reference, each authoritative 
in its field. The Meridian Library 
brings us Seyffert’s Dictionary of Clas- 
sical Antiquities ($1.95), first trans- 
lated from the German in 1891. Myth- 
ology, religion, literature and art are 
the categories covered. This edition is 
well printed, and the line drawings 
stand out extremely well. Just out also 
is the 1957 edition of that indispensa- 
ble annual, the National Catholic Al- 
manac (St. Anthony’s Guild, $2.00). 
There are some internal changes this 
year. For example, the section on col- 
leges is now arranged alphabetically in- 
stead of by States; latest enrollment fig- 
ures would be a helpful future addi- 
tion. The section on books and the press 
is exceptionally fine and ample, and 
again this year the news section is sup- 
plemented by several memorable and 
striking photographs. 


Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 317) 


The Outsider is a fraud as a work of 
philosophy. When someone has written 
a book which expresses an intensely 
personal viewpoint, he is bound to feel 
a fraud when people hail it as ‘represent- 
ing the younger generation, etc.’ Never- 
theless, The Outsider was written with 
deadly serious intent.” The Priest might 
study with profit that old Chinese pro- 
verb: “Man who saw limb off tree best 
keep own back to trunk.” 
aa 

The Long Search, “a saga of the Saw- 
grass Country,” by William Bosworth 
has been released recently by the Ad- 
vance Publishing Company. This note- 
worthy title called itself to my atten- 
tion in an advance.advertisement: “The 
Everglades make a highly dramatic back- 
ground for this taut and turbulent nar- 
rative of crime and punishment . . . 
The hero’s stormy struggle to resolve 
his inner conflicts . . . finds its counter- 
part in the disastrous hurricanes that 
sweep the Atlantic Seaboard . . . There 
is George, whose faith falters in human 
beings and who later becomes a juve- 
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nile delinquent . . . there is ‘Hurricane 
Flossie,’ a barroom beauty of easy virtue 
. . . there is one of the most eloquent 
pleas for the hope of the world that 
have been set in modern fiction . . .” 

This is, indeed, a lot! But there’s 
plenty more: “An appendix contains 
‘Things to do When Caught in Hurri- 
canes, courtesy U.S. Weather Bureau, 
Washington, D.C., and an article, en- 
titled “Trees: Their Care and Feeding,’ 
by H. P. Quodland of New York City 
gives a light treatment on the care of 
trees after hurricane damage.” 


The following reprints of special in- 
terest to Catholic readers will appear in 
paperback form this spring: The Christ 
of Catholicism, by Dom Aelred Graham 
(Image, 95¢); The Desert Fathers, by 
Helen Waddell CUniv. of Michigan 
Press, $1.25); Existence and the Exist- 
ent, by Jacques Maritain (Image, 75¢); 
Happy Marriage, by Rev. John A. 
O’Brien (Popular Library, 35¢); Life 
of Christ, by Giovanni Pappini (Dell, 
50¢); Miracle of Lourdes, by Ruth 
Cranston (Popular Library, 35¢); 
Moods and Truths, by Bishop Sheen 
(Popular Library, 25¢); No Man Is an 
Island, by Thomas Merton (Dell, 35¢); 
Of the Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 
a Kempis, translated by Abbot Justin 
McCann (New American Library, 
50¢); Perelandra, by C. S. Lewis (Avon 
Books, 35¢); Profiles in Courage, by 
John F. Kennedy (Pocket Books, 35¢); 
Saint Francis of Assisi, by G. K. Ches- 
terton (Image, 65¢); Saint Francis 
Xavier, by James Broderick, S.J. (Image, 
95¢); Saint Jerome’s Letters (Regnery, 
$1.25); Sea Wyf, by J. M. Scott; The 
Story of the Trapp Family Singers, by 
Maria Augusta Trapp (Image, 85¢); 
The Wise Man from the West, by Vin- 
cent Cronin (Image, 75¢); The World, 
the Flesh and Father Smith, by Bruce 
Marshall (Image, 65¢). 


On the Tragic Sense of Life and The 
Agony of Christianity, both books by 
the Spaniard Miguel de Unamuno who 
died in 1936, have been placed on the 
Index of Forbidden Books. The main 
errors cited in them were the denial of 
the possibility of proving God’s exist- 
ence from reason, the denial of faith in 
the name of reason, and the denial of 
the transcendental order and the im- 
mortality and spirituality of the soul. 
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OF THE FAMILY 





A delightful combination of pure, heart-warming entertain- 
ment and down-to-earth philosophy that puts into words the 
thoughts of a father about fatherhood. 
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“Every wife and mother will be grateful for this book .. . to 
read and re-read herself.” —MArRY PERKINS RYAN 


“It is refreshing and stimulating to see what father can mean 
and should mean to his family.” —JOHN J. KANE 
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